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FOREIGN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: 
SENSE AND NONSENSE 


BY JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR 


Ix RECENT years, discussions of the economic problems of under- 
developed areas have been filled with repeated references to 
deficiencies in technical skills and to the need for foreign tech- 
nical assistance. Restricted at first to political pronouncements, 
Congressional testimonies, and specialized literature, the topic 
has now spread into high-school debates, dinner speeches, and 
fireside chats. As a result of the over-zealous popularization of 
this idea, many people in the United States, and many more 
overseas, now seem to believe that by sending several thousand 
American technicians to the underdeveloped areas, these areas 
can be securely placed on the path of self-sustaining economic 
development. Although both theory and history have thus far 
shown that this is not the case, the hope of technical-assistance 
miracles continues to persist, and the ghost of the “foreign 
expert’”” continues to haunt government planniag bureaus in 
underdeveloped countries. 

The limited specialization of the underdeveloped world in 
skills and occupations and its need for technical advice, guidance, 
and training are widely known. The availability and increased 
use of technical knowledge are an indispensable part of the 

1The expression of faith in the effectiveness of American technical assistance 
is sometimes heard in rather unexpected quarters. In a speech before the Business 
Advisory Council, Mr. D. K. David of the Committee for Economic Development 
said: “The central issues of foreign economic policy cannot be dealt with 
effectively . . . by the mere export of capital. The answers will be found, I am 
convinced, in the massive export of the managerial and entrepreneurial talents 
as well as the productive skills that reside in the American business community.” 
See Committee for Economic Development, A Plan for Waging the Economic 
War, October 1958, p. 7. A similar sentiment was voiced by Mr. C. A. Randall 


before a Rotary International meeting in Los Angeles; see “Technical Assistance 
Held Best Foreign Aid,” Los Angeles Times, February 7, 1959. 
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process of economic expansion. As is often stated, pilot projects, 
demonstration teams, and foreign experts can help establish and 
expedite the developmental programs in developing areas. There 
certainly is much that these areas can gain from the long experi- 
ence of the more advanced nations.* Yet there seem to be 
grave pitfalls in a glib and superficial interpretation of the 
technical deficiencies in the underdeveloped world or in a mis- 
understanding of the nature of its economic underdevelopment. 
While the significance of advanced technology in the process of 
economic development is undoubtedly great, its limitations are 
no less telling. The role of foreign technical assistance in the 
process of economic growth can easily be overestimated, and the 
resulting exaggerated demand for foreign technical assistants may 
give rise to serious misallocations of the world’s precious resources. 


I 
At the roots of the popular beliefs in the plight of the under- 
developed world and the omnipotent power of American tech- 


nical assistance lies a serious misconception of the nature of 
scarcity and an equally grave misinterpretation of the essence 
of technological backwardness. Shortage and scarcity are eco- 
nomic concepts and have little, if any, meaning outside econom- 
ics. In economics, “shortage” has only a relative meaning. Noth- 
ing is absolutely short. Scarcity is a function of demand. With 
no demand, there is no scarcity; with rising demand, everything 
can become short everywhere. Price is both a symbol of the 
relative scarcity and a rationing device. If price is raised suffi- 
ciently, almost everything can become “abundant.” At a zero 
price almost everything that people care to have is short. These 
economic commonplaces are unfortunately sometimes lost sight 
of in non-professional discussions and literature. 

At the same time it is often forgotten that the “shortage” of 
any factor of production—be it land, technical labor, or capital 


2See E. P. Reubens, “Underdeveloped Countries: —The Theory and Practice 
of Technical Assistance,” in American Economic Review, vol. 43 (May 1953) p. 128. 
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—is a function of the particular technique of production used. 
If fish were to be caught with bare hands, the United States 
would immediately become short of fishermen. On the other 
hand, if Burma were to produce all its rice by American methods, 
she would overnight become short of tractor operators, machine- 
shop technicians, farm-cooperative managers, and the like. The 
choice of production technique determines the “shortage” or 
surplus of productive factors in the same sense that relative 
factor endowments tend to dictate the rational selection of pro- 
duction methods. 

Within this frame of reference it should be evident that the 
nature of technical “shortage” in underdeveloped areas is no 
different from basic scarcity of human skills in other parts of 
the world. It also can be shown that whatever “‘shortage”’ there 
is cannot simply be met by the dispatch of American technicians 
to these areas except at the cost of world resource misallocation, 
waste, and inefficiency. 

A popularly accepted criterion for judging the “need” for 
foreign technical assistance is the small number of skilled workers 
and technicians in underdeveloped countries. Yet this measure 
is neither adequate nor accurate. The statistics presented to 
support the allegation of technical “shortage” generally show 
the low ratio of industrial and technical workers in the total 
labor force, or the number of technicians and professionals per 
capita, in comparison with similar ratios in the United States 
or in Western Europe.’ Both ratios are naturally very low in 
the underdeveloped world. But neither ratio is indicative of 
any unique “shortage” in the economic sense. A comparison 
of such ratios between less developed countries and their more 
advanced neighbors could be meaningful only if techniques of 
production were the same all the world over. Given differences 
in the production functions among different nations, such com- 
parisons have no particular economic significance. All they 


8 See, for example, US Department of State, Point Four, Economic Cooperation 
Series 24 (Washington 1950) pp. 112-13 and 122-23. 
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may mean is that productive factors are not equally distributed 
among nations and that some countries are relatively poorer 
than others. 

Another, and a less sophisticated, criterion of technical “short- 
age” is a reference to the increasing demand by the governments 
of underdeveloped countries for United States and United Na- 
tions technical assistance. A witness before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, describing technical “shortage” in the under- 
developed world and pleading for increased United States tech- 
nical aid, tried to support his testimony by stressing the fact that 
the UN technical agencies are receiving four times as many 
requests for technicians as they are able to provide.* But this 
criterion is both unreal and misleading. What the witness said 
is probably true, but not at all surprising. As long as under- 
developed countries are not required te pay the costs of their 
technical assistants—that is, as long as foreign technical assistance 
is offered them at zero or nominal price—their heightened de- 
mand will certainly exceed the available supply. But this 1s 
true of anything people want that is offered to them free of 
charge. Indeed, if it were not for fear of political influence by 
advanced nations, and the professional insecurity or jealousy on 
the part of native technicians, demand for foreign experts would 
have surpassed the available supply many times more than it so 
far has. This plain fact is unfortunately often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. 

The popularly believed “shortage” of technicians in the under- 
developed world is purely aspirational. That is to say, under- 
developed countries cannot at present afford to pay for the skill, 
knowledge, and wisdom that they wish to employ in order to 
have higher standards of living. Were they willing and able 
to pay for the costs of their desired technical help, they surely 
would not be short of such help for long. Whatever “shortage” 
they have stems from their overall poverty and low productivity. 


4See Statement of E. R. Wilson, Hearings on Technical Assistance Programs, 
US Senate, 84th Congress, ist Session (Washington 1955) pp. 361-62, 
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Such a “shortage” is obviously not independent of their desire 
for higher standards of living, industrialization, and use of more 
capitalistic methods of production. But this is true of any 
country that desires a method of production for which it lacks 
necessary meas. 

There are some interesting statistics which seem to contradict 
the view that countries of the Middle East and Asia, for example, 
have a shortage of technicians and professional men. These 
statistics, ironically enough, seem to indicate that from a purely 
economic standpoint these countries have a good supply of such 
people for export. Paradoxical as it may seem, in the five years 
1953-57 more than twice as many technicians as the United States 
has sent to the Middle East and Asia have left these areas for 
the United States, mostly in search of higher pay and greater 
economic opportunities.5 Although these groups are not always 
comparable or competing, the emigration of so many skilled 
workers and professional men makes one wonder whether the 
area with the real shortage of technicians is the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and the Middle East or the United States of 
America. 

Juxtaposed to the economic misconception of technical ‘“‘short- 
age” is the misleading interpretation of the nature of technolog- 

5In the five years ending June 30, 1957, the number of professional men, tech- 
nicians, craftsmen, foremen, and operatives migrating to the United States from 
Asia and the Middle East amounted to 8,187. Of the total, 1,047 men 
and women were admitted to the United States as “first preference quota 
immigrants,” that is, persons “urgently needed in the United States because 
of high education, technical training, specialized experience, or exceptional abil- 
ity.” As of December 31, 1957, the number of US technicians stationed in 
Asia (including the Middle and the Far East) was no more than 1,740. 
On the basis of a three-year average tour of duty, the total number of US tech- 
nicians sent to Asia during this period may be estimated to be at best in the 
neighborhood of 3,500. The net gain to the United States of technical workers 
of all kinds from Asia and the Middle East is thus evident. For the number 
of “Immigrant Aliens Admitted by Country or Region of Birth and Major Occu- 
pation Group” see Table 8 of the Annual Report of the US Immigration and 


Naturalization Service for each of the years 1953-57. For the figures on US 
technicians see International Cooperation Administration, Operations Report, 


March 14, 1958, p. 4. 
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ical “backwardness” and the methods of its improvement. Tech- 
nological retardation does not necessarily reflect absence of ad- 
vanced technical knowledge or shortage of technicians. The 
choice of a production technique is obviously a function of 
aggregate demand, on the one hand, and factor endowments on 
the other. Depending on relative factor prices and the demand 
for goods and services, there are generally numerous ways of 
producing a given good. Thus, as is often said, a technique that 
is considered backward in one country may be perfectly rational 
for another country.*® In the case of such “backwardness,” unless 
relative factor supplies and domestic income distribution are al- 
tered, a change to modern techniques of production or the use 
of more specialized technicians may prove highly uneconomical. 
The techniques of production now used in the Middle East 
and Asia, backward and primitive as they are in comparison 
with American methods, reflect the “state of the arts,” the avail- 
ability of resources, the nature of demand, and the institutional 
milieu in those areas. The same is true of the underdeveloped 
countries of Latin America and Africa. Any real improvement 
in the present productive technique in the underdeveloped world 


requires a movement in all four directions. An improvement in 
the state of the arts alone—that is, an increased supply of tech- 
nical knowledge—will not be enough. In fact, such a onesided 


movement often becomes self-defeating. 

It is generally conceded that underdeveloped countries, given 
their present rates of saving, population growth, and capital 
formation, cannot move in all these directions without some 
foreign assistance. And, since their present political, economic, 
and administrative conditions are not conducive to attracting 
much private foreign investment, the bulk of foreign assistance 
must come from public sources, such as the United States and 
the United Nations. The US Point Four and the UN Expanded 
Technical Assistance programs are positive responses to these 

®See James A. Baster, “A Second Look at Point Four,” in American Economic 
Review, vol. 41 (May 1951) pp. 401-03. 
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needs, and are positive expressions of the active interest of ad- 
vanced countries in the economic development of the under- 
developed world. The United States, and to some extent also 
the United Nations, has found it politically expedient and 
morally praiseworthy to help the governments of underdeveloped 
countries raise their national levels and standards of living beyond 
their own present social-economic capabilities. On the basis of 
these criteria the poor and the politically unstable have received 
foreign technical assistance, mainly from the United States, in 
the form of technicians, equipment, and materials. 

The criteria adopted by the United States Point Four program, 
and perhaps also by the United Nations, for aiding underdevel- 
oped areas are essentially moral and political. ‘This paper is not 
concerned with the rationale of foreign technical assistance, the 
wisdom of such criteria, or the choice of the recipients. The 
main interest here is in the implementation of such assistance. 
The selection of any social goal is a matter of value judgment. 
But the rationality of social processes through which desired 
goals are attained is an objective phenomenon that can_ be 
objectively appraised. It is with the choice of the methods 


presently employed to implement foreign technical assistance that 


this paper takes issue. 


II 

While there is no doubt that the Middle East and Asia, like other 
underdeveloped areas, do not possess the technical “know-how” 
and investment funds that are needed for their rapid industrializa- 
tion and accelerated economic growth, it is by no means certain 
that they need the type of men and equipment that are used at 
present in the West and particularly in the United States.*_ Limi- 

7 Many of the remarks of this paper, while referring to the United States pro- 
gram, are true also of other programs of foreign technical assistance by the West. 
The emphasis given the American program is due to neither prejudice nor 
malice, but has three main reasons: American Point Four is the oldest and the 


most comprehensive of all such programs; Americans are the world’s costliest 
labor factors and thus subject to most stringent use; and relatively more infor- 
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tations to the maximum efficiency of American technicians in Asia 
and the Middle East, for example, are not hard to find. Ameri- 
cans are the most expensive technicians in the world, and their 
productivity happens to be highest at home. The relatively high 
domestic productivity of American labor is due to a propitious 
combination of plentiful resources, large and growing demand, 
and efficient organization of production units. Unless these con- 
ditions are duplicated abroad, an imitation of American methods 
may prove costly and wasteful. The high productivity of Ameri- 
can personnel at home results from the cooperation of various 
factors, most of which are not of labor’s own making or choice. 
Unless American technicians abroad work with the same or simi- 
larly productive equipment, for the same or similarly large 
markets, and under the same kind of management, they cannot 
achieve their maximum potential. 

Thus a superintendent of public schools in Muskegon may be 
highly competent in the Michigan educational system, but could 
not necessarily serve as an education expert in an Iranian provin- 
cial administration. A first-rate welder in Pittsburgh would be 
totally helpless in Afghanistan without his machine shop; and, un- 
less a machine shop is provided not only for him but for all those 
he is supposed to train, little benefit will arise from his endeavor. 
An industrial psychologist may know all the tricks in management- 
labor relations in the United States steel industry and would 
nevertheless be of little use in solving labor problems of the Indo- 
nesian government. Sending American technicians to Asia and 
the Middle East to show and teach American productive tech- 


niques where cooperative environment is not suitable is like 
trying to teach a desert Bedouin how to swim. In the absence 
of needed cooperating factors, and because of the relatively high 
costs of their hire, highly trained and narrowly specialized tech- 





mation is available from Point Four operations than from those of other coun- 
tries. As far as the countries of the Communist bloc are concerned, inadequate 
information makes the evaluation of their programs particularly difficult, although 
on the surface it seems that these countries have learned valuable lessons from 
Western experience and are fairly cautious to avoid Western mistakes. 
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nicians of the American variety do not seem to be the kind of 
resources that most of the underdeveloped areas can profitably 
employ.* What these areas need is skilled and semi-skilled 


labor of a different variety.® 

Admittedly, American technicians are sent abroad to teach and 
train native technicians and not to substitute for them. It may 
be argued, therefore, that the value of their services should be 
measured not in the immediate markets but only in terms of the 
potential value of the services of their trainees. But this is only 
a sham argument. Teachers and trainers, too, have their price. 
Regardless of the potential capabilities of elementary-school chil- 
dren, it would be sheer waste to send a top-notch mathematician 
to teach arithmetic in a grammar school. And in any event, know- 
ing how to do a job well with the aid of complicated machines does 
not necessarily make one a good teacher where such comple- 
mentary apparatus is not readily available. 


8 The following candid statement by a Point Four official in Iran seems to con- 
firm this point. In a special report on the problems of foreign-trained Iranian 
students, Mr. E. G. Schiffman, Isfahan Regional Director, writes: “Unfortunately 
the talents of some of their most competent foreign trained personnel frequently 
are only partially utilized or not utilized at all. Let us take the case of Dr. 
H. N., a native son of Isfahan, who recently returned from America, who 
studied for ten years in the United States and took a Ph.D. degree in economics 
at Columbia University. He should be just as well qualified to do the job 
I am doing for his country . . . and yet while he is unemployed . . . the 
U.S. government is paying approximately $20,000 a year to have me do the 
job. Another example . . . is that of Dr. R. A. who studied in the U.S. for 
seven years . . . and obtained his Ph.D. degree from the University of California. 
Dr. A. is for all practical purposes unemployed at a time when it is costing 
the U.S. government around $16,000 a year to have Dr. Regina Goff head up 
Point Four’s Education Division in Isfahan. If one were to investigate the 
situation in Tehran . . . I am certain that large numbers of similar cases could 
be found” (report to USOM/Iran, Tehran, dated September 17, 1955, p. 2; the 
names of the Iranian nationals have here been changed to initials). 

9 An interesting account of the type of technical assistants that underdeveloped 
areas need is contained in a former ICA director's interview with Vietnam's 
finance minister, in the course of which the latter is quoted as saying: “What I 
really wish you could send us are a few clerks. Right now we need more than 
anything else people who can do simple office work.” See “Let’s Get Tough 
About Foreign Aid,” in Saturday Evening Post, March 28, 1959 (italics not in 


the original). 
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Nor is it easy to adapt Western technology to the needs and 
resources of the recipients. As has often been pointed out,’® this 
adaptation involves changes in tools and equipment, reformulation 
of production functions, and maximum utilization of local talents. 
These tasks require particular expertise. An average American 
technician may know his job well, but he is not an expert. What 
underdeveloped areas need is foreign experts and not foreign 
technicians. That is, they need people who can apply their 
knowledge and ingenuity to specific local problems and can come 
up with “compromise techniques” for handling those problems. 
Ordinary American technicians, because of their highly special- 
ized training, are often incapable of this difficult technological 
adaptation. There are, of course, American experts who are well 
qualified to devise the needed compromise techniques; but gen- 
erally speaking, and particularly in periods of domestic prosperity, 
few such people volunteer for overseas duties, or, if they do volun- 
teer, they ask salaries that are out of proportion to their produc- 
tivity in the host countries. 

From an economic standpoint it can be said that the United 
States, and to a large extent also the United Nations, has so far 
given underdeveloped areas what the latter could not afford on 
their own, would not buy if they had the funds, and often utilized 
inefficiently when they received it free. The continuous loss by 
Asia and the Middle East of trained specialists and professional 
personnel to the United States is evidence that these areas, while 


asking for an increasing number of Western technicians, cannot 
afford to use their own, and have to let these expensive resources 
go abroad. And it is not likely that they would employ such 
costly men and equipment as they are now receiving from the 
United States and the United Nations if they were to use their 
owns funds or if they were given cash grants and allowed to 
spend the funds as they wished. Extensive criticisms by Congres- 


10 See, for example, H. DeGraff, “Some Problems Involved in Transferring 
Technology to Underdeveloped Areas,” in Journal of Farm Economics, vol. 33, 
part 2 (November 1951) pp. 697-710; and P. G. Franck, “Implementation of 
Technical Assistance,” in International Conciliation (February 1951) pp. 61-80, 
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sional committees and other federal agencies of the operations of 
the United States technical-assistance program make one doubt 
whether the resources offered these areas free of charge have been 
of the right kind or advantageously used." 

The grant to underdeveloped areas of highly specialized tech- 
nicians and costly modern equipment that they could not and 
would not buy by their free choice has so far resulted in two curi- 
ous anomalies. In the first place, scarce resources have moved 
from relatively higher productivity countries such as the United 
States to the areas in which their productivity is much lower. 
From the efficiency standpoint, world resources have therefore 
been misallocated. The domestic counterpart of this misalloca- 
tion would be to transfer a top-notch neuro-surgeon from a large 
metropolitan hospital to serve as a country doctor. And, second, 
because of this inefficient allocation the benefits derived by the 
recipients from the technical-assistance programs have not been 
commensurate with their costs. That is to say, a dollar taken 
from the American taxpayer’s income has benefited the recipients 
less than a dollar. The same dollar of technical assistance would 
have served the recipients much better if it had been given to them 
in less expensive men and materials. The present allocation 
method is comparable to feeding a poor man with delicacies 
instead of letting him use their cost in a more satisfying manner 
by getting himself more modestly fed but decently clad as well. 

A simple example may clarify this argument. An average 
American technician sent to Asia and the Middle East costs 
American taxpayers conservatively between $12,000 and $15,000 
annually in salary, housing allowance, transportation, and re- 

11See, for example, Technical Assistance in the Far East, South Asia and 
Middle East, US Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 84th Congress, 2nd 
Session (Washington 1956); United States Aid Operations in Iran, US House of 
Representatives, Committee on Government Operations, 85th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion (Washington 1957); and A Review of US Foreign Policy and Operations, 
US Senate Document No. 78, 85th Congress, 2nd Session (Washington 1958). 


See also US General Accounting Office, Audit Report to the Congress of the 
United States, on assistance programs for Egypt, Iran, Israel, Laos, Lebanon, and 


Pakistan, 1955 and 1956. 
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lated expenses. Under a free price system, hiring such a man 
would be economically justified only if he contributed to the 
actual or potential product more than the cost of his hire. It 
goes without saying that if the services of a foreign expert are as 
valuable to the host country as the cost of his hire, he will be 
sought after. On the other hand, if his services were not so valued, 
rationally, he would not be employed, regardless of his compe- 
tence and regardless of his productivity in his native country or 
in different circumstances. A physician (or an agriculturist or an 
engineer) who can earn $10,000 a year in the United States can 
hardly make more than the equivalent of $3,000 in Western 
Europe or $1,000 in India.'* If one of these technicians is sent 
to India by the United States, he will cost the United States 
Treasury $10,000 a year plus an additional $5,000 in other ex- 
penses. His productivity in Western Europe and India will still, 
however, be $3,000 and $1,000 a year respectively. 

In these circumstances, sending an American technician to 
India, instead of making the home value of his services available 
to the Indian government, seems to be a cumbersome and eco- 
nomically inefficient method of helping India. Would it not 
be more economical to keep this technician at home, let him pro- 
duce $10,000 worth of services, and let the Indian government 
spend $10,000 to hire many times as many such technicians, 
either in India and Asia or in Europe, or wherever they can be 
found most cheaply? The cost to the United States taxpayer 
would be $5,000 less per year and the economic benefits to the 
Indian economy several times greater. 

There is no figure-juggling in this example. Grants in kind 
happen not to be an efficient way of giving foreign assistance, 
for the simple reason that such grants disturb and limit the eco- 
nomic alternatives facing the recipient nations. The same grant 
in cash, on the other hand, would leave the host country free to 


12 The figures, although hypothetical and intended merely to show the dis- 
parity in international wage levels, correspond roughly to earnings in manu- 
facturing in the three areas. See United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1957 (New 


York 1958) pp. 459-61. 
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use its income in purchasing goods that satisfy it best. The simi- 
larity of this analysis to domestic transfer payments should be 
evident: regardless of the size or the pattern of an income redis- 
tribution, it is frequently more efficient to offer subsidies in cash 
than in kind. Transfer payments across national boundaries are 
no different.'* 


II 
The transfer of technology, to be effective, should occur on a 
gradated scale between countries at comparable stages of develop- 
ment. In other words, a given technique of production should 
be transmitted from an area in which its use has become routine 
to an area that is just about ready for its adoption. Technical 
assistance from the most advanced nations directly to the least 
advanced countries is often economically quite wasteful. Instead 
of trying to help African countries directly, the United States 
would ultimately benefit more by first helping Western Europe, 
where American advanced technology can be most profitably ab- 
sorbed. Europe, in turn, could be asked to help Japan with 
European technicians, so that the Japanese could send some of 
their technicians to, say, India or Israel. Indian and Israeli 
experts, in their turn, should then be required to help Ghana 
and Liberia. 

If for political, economic, or moral reasons the United States 
wants to share its wealth with the less fortunate peoples of the 
earth, it would seem to be in everyone’s best interest to let these 
nations get the most out of their grants. They should be al- 
lowed to hire their needed technical assistants, and purchase their 
needed technical equipment, wherever they can find them cheap- 
est. One way for the United States to achieve such a multilateral 
assistance would be to offer underdeveloped areas conditional 

13From the standpoint of maximum economic efficiency it would be more 
rational, and perhaps altogether more effective, if assistance were given in the 
form of long-term low-interest or interest-free loans instead of in grants. 


But even if grants should be considered preferable, the argument against indis- 
criminate grants in kind would still hold. 
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grants in cash instead of the present grants in kind. Under this 
scheme each country would be given certain cash authorization 
and would be allowed to spend the funds in the most economic 
way for its economic development. A part of such cash grants 
would probably be spent directly for hiring some American ex- 
perts, or purchasing some American equipment, but whatever 
amount was thus spent would be decided after comparisons with 
similar resources elsewhere, rather than indiscriminately on the 
present “‘take it or lose it’’ basis. 

The advantages of this proposal over the present program are 
at least three. First, underdeveloped areas would be more care- 
ful in making the best use of what resources they have, and would 
be more restrained in demanding unneeded technical assistants. 
Second, expensive factors would not be unnecessarily wasted; that 
is, each factor would be employed where its productivity was high- 
est. And third, by using scarce resources sparingly, the donor 
nations would benefit, as the cost of their aid programs would be 
substantially reduced. 

Three possible objections may be raised against the wisdom 
of this proposal. First, it may be argued that grants in cash might 
not be spent by the recipient governments on the type of things 
for which they were designed (such as foreign experts, demonstra- 
tion equipment, and technical advice) but, instead, be diverted 
into less desirable expenditures. This argument is valid, and is 
similar to the argument in favor of providing direct public 
services to the poor instead of relief payments in cash. Govern- 
ments generally provide needy children with public education 
and medical care instead of subsidizing their families for the pri- 
vate cost of these services, for the simple reason that some un- 
scrupulous parents may spend the subsidy on alcohol and horses 
instead of on books and drugs. 

Nonetheless, this argument needs modification when it is ap- 
plied to international economic relations. The United States 
has repeatedly and categorically denied interference with the pat- 
tern or direction of economic developments in underdeveloped 
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areas. It is repeatedly pointed out by United States officials that 
this country is ready to offer help only to those who ask for help." 
And it is often seen that the United States has offered underde- 
veloped areas what they asked for, and not what the United 
States thought they needed.* To the extent, therefore, that the 
host countries themselves are indeed free to decide the kind of 
technical help they want, the limited cash grants would serve them 
better. 

One other point may be noted in this connection. Past ex- 
perience has shown that the likelihood of waste, dissipation, and 
irregularities in the use of foreign technical assistance depends 
on the social, moral, and political fabrics of the recipients, and 
cannot be prevented by the simple technique of offering grants 
in kind. If the institutional set-up of the recipient countries is 
such as to allow waste or easy squander:ng of public funds, then 
waste and malappropriation will occur regardless of the method 
of foreign assistance. Repeated findings by the General Account- 
ing Office of costly American equipment in a state of disrepair, 
improper imports of luxury goods, and downright pilferage of 
American aid in Laos are a case in point.'’® The Vietnam scandal 
is another. From a strictly moral standpoint, a malappropriation 
of foreign-assistance funds may be preferable to a sheer waste or 
inefficient use of resources. In the one case at least some people 
will benefit, although of course undeservedly. In the other case, 
however, productivity is destroyed through rapid depreciation, 
obsolescence, or idleness, and no benefit accrues to anybody. 

A second possible objection is that the benefits of grants in cash 
are obtained by the recipients only, whereas grants in kind, while 
benefiting the recipients in their developmental efforts, some- 

14 For a recent restatement of this policy see testimony of H. E. Stassen, 
Hearing on Technical Assistance Programs, US Senate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 84th Congress, 1st Session (Washington 1955) p. 25. 

15 See, for instance, “Summary of Reports of American Citizens Abroad on 
Technical Assistance Programs,” in Technical Assistance, US Senate Report No. 


139, 85th Congress, 1st Session (Washington 1957). 
16 Wall Street Journal, November 11, 1958. 
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times also help the donors get rid of their ‘‘surplus” commodities. 
This is similar to the domestic argument in favor of food stamps, 
school lunches, and free milk for children as a means of using 
domestic “surpluses.” Again this is an argument with a good 
deal of validity. And its international counterpart is the ship- 
ment of United States agricultural commodities abroad. 

But the argument is not applicable to foreign technical assist- 
ance. Skilled labor and human energy are not “surplus” com- 
modities in the United States. During the entire Point Four 
period the United States has been “‘short” of the same kind of 
technicians and technical experts that she has sent overseas. In 
fact, as was mentioned before, during this period the United 
States has relied on the rest of the world to supply her with 
part of her needed skilled labor.'* Sending technicians and pro- 
fessional experts abroad is a sacrifice by the United States and 
not a blessed relief. 

The third possible argument against grants in cash and in 
favor of direct American contacts is of a different kind: cash 
grants may be more economical for the recipient countries, but 
involve little economic benefit and great political risk for the 
United States. What if the recipients decide to spend United 
States grants on Danish technicians, Swedish experts, or German 
instruments instead of using the funds to buy American goods 
and hire American technicians? In these circumstances how is the 
United States going to get a return on her investment? Or worse 
still, how can the United States be sure that the grants will not 

17In the single year ending June 30, 1957, the number of foreign professionals, 
technicians, craftsmen, foremen, and operatives admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence amounted to 70,827 men and women. Of this total, 
3.347 immigrants were from Asia. The total number of US government tech- 
nicians stationed overseas as of December 31, 1957, was no more than 2,880. 
Since not all the 2,880 technicians were sent abroad in that single year, the 
net gain to the United States of technicians from the rest of the world is even 
more than the two figures indicate. To get the precise data, however, allow- 
ance ought to be made for a limited number of US technicians who migrated 
or were sent abroad by private business in that year. For the sources of these 
data see note 5, above. 
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be spent on Russian technicians, Chinese specialists, or Czech ma- 
chinery? What about the benefits of information, experience, and 
friendship that result from sending American personnel on over- 
seas assignments? 

This is the only argument of the three to which the answer 
cannot be sought in economics. Here is a case in which economic 
and non-economic goals are in conflict, and consequently economic 
criteria are to be weighed against non-economic considerations. 
But even in this case the scale should be accurate and the weights 
properly chosen. If, in the attainment of United States overall 
objectives, political expediency or cultural rapprochement should 
outweigh economic rationality, the former should, of course, 
be given priority over the latter. That is, if direct contacts 
between American technicians and their native counterparts 
should be found absolutely essential to the realization of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, some economic inefficiency might be justifi- 
ably tolerated. But the political and educational advantages of 
such direct contacts should be carefully determined and not sim- 
ply taken for granted, and the cost of resulting economic ineffi- 
ciencies should be clearly borne in mind. 

The advantages of direct American contacts should be weighed, 
for example, against their possible unfavorable effect in the host 
countries. Thus far such benefits have reportedly been gained 
at the expense of some decline in American reputation, prestige, 
and popularity. Even if the “ugly American” be the image of 
none but the failure and the misfit, it should be kept in mind 
that no program of this sort can be without failures and misfits. 
In certain areas and in certain circumstances the political and 
cultural advantages that have accrued to the United States may 
have been sufficient to justify the resulting economic misalloca- 
tions. But it is by no means certain that this has been true of 
all areas to which American technicians were sent or of all cir- 
cumstances in which United States technical assistance was made 
available. On the contrary, it can be argued that in most of the 
countries in the Point Four program, American objectives could 
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have been attained more effectively by the methods suggested in 
this paper. This conclusion has belatedly, and partially, been 
reached by United States officials, and a number of third-country 
technicians are now being hired by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

If the principle is accepted that the economic benefits to under- 
developed countries of receiving supervised cash grants, and thus 
employing cheaper technicians and more modest equipment, are 
real and substantial, it need not be feared that this course would 
involve undue risks. The likelihood of United States grants being 
used contrary to American interests could be checked, and no 
less effectively than in the past. To prevent such possibilities, 
numerous safeguards could be devised. An embargo could be 
placed against the use of US funds in areas or for personnel un- 
friendly to the United States. Or the use of such funds could 
be limited to technicians with certain security or ideological clear- 
ances. Or the entire foreign mission could be placed under the 
supervision of an American official, as it is now, but with the 
actual hiring and operation based on efficiency and economic 
rationality. There are other variants and possibilities that could 
be explored to safeguard United States interests. Uncertainties 
of untried methods are no justification for perpetuating the status 
quo, and the economic inefficiencies of the present methods are 
too important and too obvious to be ignored. Let those respon- 
sible for the technical-assistance programs make sure that the 
non-economic advantages of their decisions measure up to the 
costs of resource misallocation and economic inefficiency. 

If the foregoing analysis is valid, the primary criteria for deter- 
mining an optimum allocation of foreign technical assistance 
would be the following three: economic efficiency; absorbability 
in the recipient economies; and conformity with the overall 
interests of the donors. 

From the standpoint of economic efficiency, the governing rule 
should be the familiar incremental principle applied universally. 
That is to say, technical-assistance funds should be spent in such 
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a way as to equalize the marginal global costs of each activity with 
its marginal global benefits. As long as a dollar of technical aid 
can buy more in country A than in country B, efficiency requires 
that the recipient should be permitted to spend it in A rather 
than in B, even though B is the donor and A is a neutral country. 
The criterion of absorbability requires that grants in kind be 
limited to the recipient’s technical capacity to absorb such aid. 
In other words, the supply of local cooperating resources should 
be such as to assure the imported factor no less productivity 
than the factor is capable of realizing at home or elsewhere. Ex- 
ceptions to these two criteria should be allowed only when devi- 
ations from the rules are absolutely necessary for the interests 
of the aiding country. Thus, according to the third criterion, 
only when an optimum economic use of the technical aid would 
involve significant political or other disadvantages to the aiding 
country should expediency be permitted to override economic 
efficiency. 

A selective offer of foreign technical assistance in accordance 
with these three principal criteria would seem to increase the 


prospects of attaining the long-term objectives of aid-giving and 
aid-receiving nations. And it would do so without unnecessarily 
jeopardizing a rational allocation of world resources. 





LOYALTY AND COMMITMENT IN 
A TOTALITARIAN PARTY“ 


BY HELMUT R. WAGNER 


[| in the ruling party of a communist country is 
established through a selective process aimed at furnishing the 
power elite with persons combining a maximum of political 
skills with a maximum of devotion to the regime. Although 
individuals are largely drafted for this purpose, they usually con- 
sent, for two reasons: first, the party propagates a value system 
that offers the only official outlet for the idealistic inclinations 
of young people; and second, the candidates are eager to share 
in both the power and the prestige of the party. The individual 
member of the totalitarian elite is expected, and usually inclined, 
to identify himself with the political machine of which he is a 
part. His party career, however, does not necessarily depend 
on his personal devotion or his technical and political proficiency. 
Being a collectivistic power instrument, a communist party ex- 
ecutes a “personnel policy” that is largely independent of indi- 
vidual merits or career privileges. 

Study of the Socialist Unity Party, the communist power in- 
strument that has controlled East Germany since its inception in 
1946, reveals two phases of a “cadres” policy in that country, each 
of which has served different purposes. The first, concluded in 

* AutHor’s Note—This paper is based in part on a monograph written for 
a research project on the religious situation in present-day Germany, conducted 
by Professor Carl Mayer under the Research Division of the New School for 
Social Research, New York. In connection with that project the author, during 
a prolonged stay in Germany during 1953-54, collected first-hand information 
on the East German regime, interviewing experts, some of whom were directly 
acquainted with the operations of the Socialist Unity Party (SED), and gathering 
a large collection of original material as well as numerous reprints of East 
German documents, newspaper articles, publications, and leaflets. The collection 
has since been continued. The core of the present paper was presented at 


the annual convention of the Eastern Sociological Society in New York, April 11, 
1959, under the title “Party Loyalty and Totalitarian Power.” 
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1949-50, aimed at the gradual establishment of a communist 
party structure and the concomitant assertion of a reliable and 
unchallenged communist leadership. The second, in effect since 
1950, serves the permanent operational needs of the established 
communist party. While the first phase showed a totalitarian 
party in the making, the second reveals this party in action. 
Analysis of its personnel policies in the second phase uncovers 
a coherent set of principles, organizational mechanisms, and pro- 
cedures that dominate the “cadres” policies of the party and 
thus the political and personal fate of its members. 

Avowedly, these principles, mechanisms, and procedures have 
their ultimate source in the “theory and practice” of the ruling 
party in the Soviet Union. Thus there is reason to assume that 
they reveal universal communist rather than specifically East 
German patterns. The present paper, while based on an analysis 
of East Germany, is therefore regarded as addressing itself to 
the general personnel and cadres policies of communism; it at- 
tempts also to ascertain their contributions to the maintenance 
and expansion of the system as a whole. 


I 
In contrast to the West European type of party organization, a 
communist party does not comprise a passive membership and 
a relatively small core of active functionaries. All members are 
active, and operate under orders of various party organs. Rank- 
and-file members are unpaid functionaries; activists in the ad- 
vanced strata of the organization are paid officials. All are inte- 
grated into a hierarchical network of cells, “‘actifs’” (small political 
task forces), committees, boards, which in turn act under the 
command of the central committee. According to official theory, 
this authoritarian organization is not simply an instrument of 
power but a tool for the systematic transformation of society 
according to communist design. It differs from other parts of 
the communist state machinery and from communist-controlled 
mass organizations in that it represents simultaneously the driving 
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and guiding forces of the whole system. This system aims at the 
total control of social life and of social processes, that is, at the 
elimination of all unpredictable elements in human behavior as 
well as in social events: there should be neither individual spon- 
taneity nor historical accident. 

But this goal is remote and it must be approached through a 
long chain of intermediary “periods.” The “construction” of 
communism demands, most of all, the erection and perfection 
of a constantly growing apparatus of administration and control. 
The operations of this apparatus, in turn, are transitional, and 
impose a vivid “dynamism” on the system. Thereby the regime 
is faced with a characteristic dilemma. The more the plans of 
the party progress, the greater become the areas of planned opera- 
tions and controls, and the more operational machinery is needed. 
This leads to a corresponding growth in bureaucratic inertia and 
inflexibility in a situation calling for higher flexibility and accel- 
erated dynamics. The organizational requirements for the expan- 
sion of totalitarian controls are at cross purposes with the strategic 
requirements of unlimited mobility. These contradictions create 
ever recurrent emergencies, calling for improvised counter-meas- 
ures which, on their part, increase the “dynamics’’ of the system 
further and in a still less controllable fashion. 

This dilemma characterizes the whole communist machinery, 
but it is most acute within the party. Because of its pivotal role 
the latter acquires new characteristics. On the one hand the 
constant struggle to adapt the party machine to the “dynamics” 
of the whole system and, on the other, the improvised counter- 
actions against unexpected repercussions and emergencies are 
responsible for the peculiar personnel policies of the ruling party. 
The problems of communist dynamism recur in the problems of 
directing, maintaining, reorganizing, purging, and rejuvenating 
the tremendous staff of party officials and functionaries, a staff 
that mans the whole organization and executes the governing and 
controlling policies of all branches of Soviet society. 

The elasticity and adaptability of the party machine are reen- 
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forced by the systematic manipulation of functionaries and 
officials. For this purpose, well developed and tested techniques 
exist. They concern the integration and subjugation of members 
under the party command, as well as their redeployment, replace- 
ment, and punishment. 

Functionaries and officials of the party operate under precarious 
and ambiguous conditions, within a framework combining the 
purity of communist doctrine with the necessities of high-pressure 
activism. In theory the policies of the party are subjected to 
the immutable principles of Marxism-Leninism. To violate these 
principles in favor of momentary political gains is called oppor- 
tunism and is defined as the “rightist” fallacy. In practice the 
policies of the communist regime are governed by the necessity 
of maneuvering the party through the antagonisms, difficulties, 
repercussions, and pressures of the operational fields of its activ- 
ities. To endanger the power position of the party by insisting 
on implementing principles rather than dealing with the exigen- 
cies of the moment is called sectarianism and is defined as the 
“leftist” fallacy. 

With the help of this two-pronged scheme of “criticism and 
self-criticism” the party leadership corrects ‘deviations’ from the 
official course of the organization. The course serves interme- 
diary purposes; ultimately it is directed toward the goal of “world 
communism.” According to communist theory, this aim can be 
reached only through the party. Thus the party, the means, be- 
comes undistinguishable from the goal. For all practical pur- 
poses it 7s the goal. 

Although the founders of Marxism-Leninism conceived of their 


theory as an unerring guiding instrument for practical policies, 


their followers operate on purely pragmatic considerations. To 
preserve and expand the power of the party becomes their ulti- 
mate concern. Party theory and ideology are reduced to instru- 
mentalities of this power pragmatism. Communist theory thus 
serves as a conscious means of obscuring the pragmatic power 
policies of the leadership, and of maintaining the fiction of sub- 
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jugation to ultimate principles and tenets. Similarly, party 
ideology becomes a means by which all party members are bound 
to the pragmatic power machine. Subjugation of the member- 
ship to the central committee is demanded in terms of a common 
devotion to ultimate goals and ideals. —Thus communist ideology 
acquires the pragmatic value of a means for the psychological 
and political manipulation of the party elite as a whole. 

Since the functionaries and officials of East Germany's Socialist 
Unity Party, like those of other communist parties in power, are 
bound by ideological commitment and subjected to instruction 
in the language of an infallible theory, they are at a decisive dis- 
advantage in their dealings with the commanding forces of the 
party. The leaders talk theory and judge their subordinates in 
ideological terms, but manage the organization in terms of the 
exigencies of their power policy. The functionaries are exposed 
to a theoretical orthodoxy. Criticism of any of the practical 
measures of the central committee is viewed as the rejection of 
basic tenets of the party. It becomes political heresy. Thus the 
leaders are unrestricted in their manipulation of all practical 
means. They maneuver the party in any way they see fit, pro- 
tected from any criticism from below by the screen of their 
theoretical language. The directors of the communist central 
committee, so to speak, pronounce their practical decisions and 
orders ex cathedra. 

Because of this arrangement the individual party member is 
completely in the hands of the party machine. Decisions con- 
cerning his acceptance, employment, promotion, demotion, or 
punishment are made according to the practical necessities of 
party policies, though expressed in terms of theoretical principles. 
The individual communist is expected to subjugate himself vol- 
untarily to party decisions, including those concerning his personal 
fate. Subjugation to the orders of the party organs is identified 
with loyalty to the tenets of Marxism-Leninism. Loyalty to the 
communist creed does not, however, shield the individual from 
coming in conflict with the unstated exigencies of political prac- 
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tice which guide the decisions of the party leaders. In other words, 
loyalty to the party entails no security for the officeholder. 

Loyalty ceases to be a protection for the individual member 
because the party leadership, in the course of political develop- 
ments, changes its conception of what actions constitute loyalty. 
No theoretical tenet can tell the individual whether, at a par- 
ticular moment, he is executing actions that will later be classified 
as loyal service to the party. The same type of language and be- 
havior that was once found to serve the power objectives of the 
central committee may in a different situation challenge the ire of 
the party leaders, and bring censure and retaliation. 

During its frequent “campaigns” the party leadership gives 
detailed instructions but does not thereby sanction the actual 
activities of functionaries and officials. Party members execute 
party orders at their own risk. The reason for this is that the 
leadership, when giving the orders, is unaware of possible un- 
anticipated consequences of the initiated action. The communist 
planners accept as legitimate elements of a campaign only those 
factors that they have considered in the plan design. Should un- 
expected difficulties arise in the course of the execution of a cam- 
paign, the party leadership invariably orders an increase in the 
effort to reach the objective. If, in spite of this, the campaign 
falls short of the goal or leads to severe repercussions, partial 
failure of the campaign must be acknowledged. In such a case 
the leading organs of the party do not discuss the reasons for 
failures and repercussions but establish personal responsibilities. 

Thus the deviation of a campaign from its pre-plotted course 
and goal becomes a matter of guilt. Guilt, however, is never con- 
ceived of as the guilt of the planners; it is always guilt on the part 
of those who were ordered to carry out the plans. If the reper- 
cussions of a campaign are serious, those who executed the orders 
will be punished, because they brought about the repercussions. 
It follows that a communist can know only post hoc whether he 
served the party by carrying out its orders. If difficulties result, 
he will no longer be considered a loyal member of the party. 
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This is so because communist loyalty does not exist in a political 
void. It manifests itself only in concrete behavior. The com- 
munist functionary serves a regime based on the metaphysical 
assumption that systematic aggressive action can change the world 
according to party decision. Thus he is subjected to great pres- 
sures. He must agree with the decision and take a militant posi- 
tion in the struggle against difficulties and resisting forces in its 
execution. This being his “mission,” he cannot avoid integra- 
tion into the totalitarian system, a system of high-pressure activi- 
ties in the name of ultimate principles. In other words, he must 
act, and by acting he must engage himself for the system beyond 
all considerations of personal merit, official authorization, or the 


legalities cf his party office. 

The only language available to party members is the language 
of party theory. As a means for establishing verbal coherence 
among incoherent political measures, orders, and directives, this 
language becomes all-important in the communication between 
party leaders and members. To be sure, some of the basic tenets 


of the theory reappear constantly as ultimate points of reference. 
But as was already pointed out, their acceptance alone offers no 
protection. The party member must speak the language of the 
political day, that is, he must combine tenets and slogans in an 
ever changing fashion. He must constantly relearn parts and sec- 
tions of the shifting “theory of the middle range” through which 
the party leadership executes its political maneuvers. 

The communist functionary must absorb the shifting behavioral 
rules of the momentary political game as if the salavation of his 
soul depended on it. Yet he must discard and condemn these 
rules the moment the political objective shifts to a different plane. 
This occurs especially when the party decides to enter a new phase, 
a “higher stage” of its “historical course.” With every basic shift 
the party member must accept new patterns of political language 
and political behavior, with the same faithfulness with which he 
had accepted the discarded patterns. 

The very fact of loyalty, that is, faithfulness to learned tenets 
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and action patterns according to requirements in a specific situa- 
tion, becomes a trap for the individual functionary. The more 
committed he is, the less he may be able to shift to new require- 
ments and new patterns, or to understand the new party cant. At 
best, the transition will be difficult for him. 


II 

Every drastic turn of the party line victimizes some of the most 
loyal party following. The survivors are the “‘fittest,’”” that is, those 
. who are most adaptable. And, as a rule, most adaptable are those 
who are least committed, who look on the dangerous party game 
not as a matter of principle and ideals but as an opportunity for 
personal advancement and the satisfaction of a desire for power. 
Those who share the unformulated pragmatic power attitudes 
of the top leadership play the game most successfully, and in fact 
it is they who populate the middle and higher ranks of the party. 

Since a ruling communist party is a party of action, it cannot 
possibly waste much time with the constant reeducation of mem- 
bers who do not quickly comprehend the changing theoretical and 
action patterns. Thus it is often in the best interest of the execu- 
tion of the high-pressure course of the system to radically cut out 
functionaries who have lost their elasticity and replace them by 
new ones who are as yet not fixed on discarded patterns. The 
purge, in spite of its horrendous strains and its exorbitant waste of 
party manpower, is a necessity for the ruling communist party. 
Purges hamper party activities, disrupt operations, but assure the 
“dynamism” of the system. Without them the party leadership 
would have to slow down to a pace dictated by the limited capacity 
of functionaries to unlearn and relearn, while the exigencies of its 
political operations often dictate drastic changes at short notice. 
For such reasons the purge of masses of functionaries and officials 
becomes a permanent communist institution. 

Frequently the party purge is extended to top-level leaders. 
Purged leaders are not removed because they have lost their 
adaptability. They arrived at their position only because they 
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had learned how to play the pragmatic game of power, and were 
equipped to formulate, direct, and execute every political turn 
demanded by the circumstances. The top-level purge is a combi- 
nation of scapegoating and self-sacrifice. Radical turns of the 
party line must be justified, before the whole party, by a drastic 
denunciation of the old line. In order to prevent middle of- 
ficials and functionaries from insisting on the continuation of 
the course for which they had been conditioned, the party leader- 
ship must demonstrate that this would be criminal. Since the 
old line itself had been established by the leadership, someone 
among the party bosses must be made responsible for it. A culprit 
must be found in order to impress on the functionaries the moral 
necessity of the initiated change. 

Thus the top-level purge is the deliberate sacrifice of an ex- 
pendable leader. Usually he is singled out on the basis of past 
personal conflicts and factional rivalries among the cream of the 
party. Sometimes he is carefully “set up” for the purge. For 
instance, the party executive board, to which he belongs, orders 
him to direct the execution of certain policies that, from the 
beginning, may entail a risk greater than usual. Should an 
emergency arise he will be disposed of for executing the collective 
decisions of the central committee. 

This was done to Max Fechner, the East German minister of 
justice until July 1953. Before 1946 he had been a Social Demo- 
crat, and was thus most easily expendable. When the Socialist 
Unity Party, in 1952, decided to take an accelerated course toward 
“socialism,” he carried out the postulated “intensified class 
struggle” against the remainders of private business and especially 
against independent peasants. A year later the party realized 
that this course had catastrophic consequences, and ordered its 
temporary reversal. Fechner immediately enacted the “new 
course” within his domain. Six weeks later, however, he was 
purged, simultaneously for the severity of the regime’s punitive 
policies before and their laxity after the days of the June uprising. 

A “good Bolshevist,” when singled out for a purge, is supposed 
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to “cooperate fully” with the remaining party bosses. He is ex- 
pected to “confess” whatever the rest want him to confess. As 
was emphasized above, the party leadership is infallible, and hence 
failures of the party policy cannot be attributed to faulty decisions 
of the central committee. They must be explained in terms of the 
counter-actions of powerful hostile forces. The scapegoat is not 
depicted as a lone operator who cunningly deceived and corrupted 
the whole party. He is set forth as an instrument of the Arch 
Fiend, from which he received both his inspiration and _ his 
strength. Thus the purged leader is expected to denounce himself 
as an “enemy agent,” the executive tool of a giant and monstrous 
plot to destroy the communist regime from within. In less im- 
portant cases the enemy depicted is the ‘inner enemy,’ consisting 
of the remnants of formerly privileged classes. But in all im- 
portant cases it is the “outer enemy,” a hostile world power, and 
most of all ‘American imperialism.” 

Truly dramatic heights are reached when the alleged plot is 
represented as directed against the Soviet bloc as a whole. Thus 
at the end of 1952 the Czech communist leader Slansky was 
liquidated in Prague as a confessed dual agent of Zionist organiza- 
tions and American imperialism. Promptly other satellite coun- 
tries started to organize their own Slansky trials. In East Ger- 
many, Paul Merker was singled out for this purpose. Although 
a well known communist leader prior to Hitler, he had spent his 
emigration years in Mexico instead of Russia. At the beginning 
of 1953 he was openly denounced as a fellow-conspirator of Slan- 
sky, a collaborator of wealthy Jews, and an American agent. 
Merker obliged the central committee with a “full confession”; 
since 1942, he admitted, he had been promoting “the interests of 
Wall Street capitalists and of the Zionists’ against Soviet Russia 
and his own party. 

Another leading German communist, Franz Dahlem, was to be 
tried with Merker. Dahlem, a prominent member of the com- 
munist party since 1918, refused to “help the investigation” 
against himself. He aroused the greatest indignation of the cen- 
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tral committee not only by refusing to recant his “‘political errors” 
but especially by making this supreme body responsible for the 
recent setbacks of the regime. It is rather revealing that the 
leading members of the central committee aired the outrageous 
behavior of Dahlem in public. This indicates that the com- 
munist leadership considers failure to “serve” the party machine 
by confessing fabricated crimes just as heinous as these crimes 
themselves would have been, if actually committed. The fan- 
tastic ‘‘confessions” of numerous communist leaders inside and 
outside of Russia have doubtless been deliberate contributions to 
the “cause” of the party machine by men who, through moral 
self-destruction, intended to foster the morale and power of the 
totalitarian apparatus. They consciously sacrificed themselves 
for the greater glory of the party. 

What is for the scapegoat leader a self-sacrifice for an ultimate 
cause becomes, on the part of the top leadership, a deliberate 
sacrifice of one from its own ranks. It has an almost ritual con- 
notation, and in any case represents the price this leadership pays 
for morally maintaining its totalitarian power system. Since the 
execution of the party course demands the highest efforts of 
everyone involved, the power pragmatism of the machine must 
be cloaked in the garb of an unconditional idealism. Men, even 
in totalitarian societies, do their utmost only for a cause that they 
value beyond tangible economic and political interests. ‘They 
do not want to sacrifice themselves for mere considerations of a 
momentary power strategy. Thus the purge of one of their own 
is devised as a most convincing idealistic gesture by the party 
leaders. Through it they hope to demonstrate to the lower party 
officials and functionaries how seriously they themselves regard 
the ultimate obligation imposed on the party as a whole. 

It may be suggested that this sacrifice is the only serious substi- 
tute for a genuine legitimation of their power which the com- 
munist leaders have to offer. As such it constitutes a supreme 
maneuver in the ideological and political manipulation of the 


party as the ultimate power instrument of a totalitarian regime. 





WORLD TRENDS IN MEDICAL-CARE 
ORGANIZATION * 


BY MILTON I. ROEMER 


Foor AT least a century there has been a trend throughout the 
world toward the social organization of health services. As the 
scope of medical and related services has widened with expand- 
ing knowledge, larger and larger segments of the total health 
field have been subjected to collective controls, mainly through 
actions of government. Collectivization has been applied both 
to the systems of economic support for health services and to 
the patterns of provision or delivery of those services. The effect 
has been to make more health services available to more people. 

The forms that this process of social organization or collectiviza- 
tion of health services have taken vary with the changing politi- 
cal and economic situations in different countries. In fact, the 
general political setting is the major determinant of these forms, 
despite the frequent claims of the health professions about being 
masters of their own fate. 

A review of world trends in this field may be helpful in giving 
perspective on current events in the United States and the likely 
course of health affairs in the future. 


Early Collective Measures for Health 


The earliest societies known showed social or group consciousness 
of the need for health services. Medicine men or shamans, whose 


* AutTHor’s Note—This paper, based principally on a study made by the 
author as a Medical Consultant for the World Health Organization, was pre- 
sented at the Hospital Administrators Development Program at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, on June 22, 1959. Footnotes have here been omitted, but 
detailed sources for the statements made can be found in a monograph of 
some 250 pages prepared for the World Health Organization, entitled “Medical 
Care in Relation to Public Health,” which was used as a working paper for 
the World Health Assembly of 1957 and distributed to health ministries through- 


out the world. 
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duties were to drive away evil spirits believed to cause disease, 
were usually held in high esteem and were often supported by 
collective gifts from the tribe. Ancient Babylonia developed 
legal codes for the practice of surgery, specifying rewards or 
punishments depending on the outcome of the procedure and the 
social class of the patient. The Hebrews formulated dietary and 
other sanitary laws for the collective protection of nomadic tribes. 

The city-states of classical Greece appointed physicians to serve 
the poor, and these positions were coveted for their prestige and 
remuneration. In ancient Rome, physicians were attached, as 
servants, to the great latifundia, serving the family of the land- 
lord and to some extent treating the local slaves. Surgeons were 
attached to the Roman legions, and there were military hospitals. 
The aqueducts and sewers of Rome obviously required organi- 
zational genius. 

In mediaeval Europe the Church was the major organized 
power, and monasteries were the main repositories of medical 
knowledge. The monks and priests sometimes attempted to heal 
the sick. Feudal estates had lay healers attached to the house- 
hold, for the benefit of the lord and his family; as in Rome, 
the local serfs were also treated, partly because of their economic 
value. With the Renaissance, the rise of the universities—which 
trained physicians systematically—and the growth of cities, doc- 
tors broke away from the feudal manors and set up shop in the 
cities as “‘free’’ practitioners. 

In Elizabethan England, responsibilities were placed on the 
towns and other local authorities for aid to the “worthy poor.” 
Medical services of a sort were among these social responsibilities, 
given by a doctor appointed by the Overseer of the Poor. In 
the larger cities, like Paris and London, hospitals were organized 


for the sick poor—places of refuge for the old, the destitute, 
and the disabled who would otherwise beg and die on the streets. 
The Church took the first action, and later the city governments. 

As classes of journeymen or craftsmen grew in the cities, guilds 


were formed, whose functions included collective aid to the sick. 
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A disabled brother would be helped financially, and the cost of 
medicines and doctor fees would be paid. The insurance idea 
grew not only among tradesmen, but in Central Europe among 
all residents of a particular duchy or village. By the mid-nine- 
teenth century these ‘‘voluntary health-insurance’’ schemes were 
commonplace among the lower economic classes of Europe. 

With rising industrialization in western Europe, cities grew 
at a phenomenal rate and, within them, slums. The working class 
began to organize, socialist philosophy was formulated, and hu- 
manitarianism emerged as a social doctrine. Reports were made 
on the sordid condition of the poor in London and, motivated by 
the desire to reduce epidemic disease which might spread to all 
classes, the English parliament enacted the first public-health 
laws, around 1848. Similar “sanitary awakening” occurred in 
Germany and France a few years later. Governmental police 
powers were invoked to assure safe water supplies, to isolate and 
quarantine cases of infectious disease, to vaccinate against small- 
pox. The “rights” of the individual were suppressed in the inter- 
ests of preventing disease in the mass. 

In 1865, czarist Russia, with the abolition of serfdom, established 
the system of “zemstvo” medicine. For the first time a large 
peasant population received medical care as a public benefit, 
financed through taxes paid by the people to the zemstvo or dis- 
trict authority. Doctors were engaged on a salary, and auxiliaries 
or ‘‘feldshers” were trained, to extend the capacity of the small 
supply of physicians. The quality and quantity of services were 
meager, but the principle of medical service as a collective func- 
tion, rather than a matter for private purchase, was established. 

In Germany the social-democratic forces were growing and 
threatening conservative leadership. To steal their thunder, the 
Conservative premier, Prince Otto Bismarck, introduced in 1883 
the first law making insurance compulsory for disability com- 
pensation and for medical-care costs. Workers of low income 
were required to be members of “Krankenkasse” or group sick- 
ness funds, to which a large number already belonged on a 
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voluntary basis. Upper-income persons were exempt. Soon 
other countries followed suit, England not until 1911 under the 
middle-of-the-road Liberal, Lloyd George. There were various 
limitations regarding the persons covered by these 
health insurance” schemes and the benefits provided. The British 
system, for example, financed only the services of general medical 
practitioners—not specialists, hospitalization, drugs, or dental 


‘ 


‘compulsory 


care. 

Gradually, coverage under the health-insurance programs ex- 
tended to persons of higher income and specified occupations. 
Benefits also widened, to include more types of medical service. 
Health insurance was part of the whole social-security movement 
for pensions for the aged and assistance to the poor. Unemploy- 
ment insurance and family allowances were to come later. The 
concept of employer liability for industrial accidents gradually 
emerged in al] industrialized countries, including the United 
States after 1910. Workmen’s compensation laws provided cash 
replacement of wage loss when disability was due to an accident 
on the job (later when it was due to occupational diseases), and 
necessary medical care. The struggles against the old legal doc- 
trines of “‘master-servant relations’’ and “assumption of risk” are 
a saga of social conflict leading finally to the assignment to 
management of responsibility for industrial hazards. 

As European nations took control over the economically back- 
ward stretches of Asia and Africa, colonial medical systems were 
established. Designed originally to protect the European set- 
tlers and military forces sent out to hold the colony for the 
mother country, these systems were slowly extended to the native 
populations. Because expenditures for such welfare services were 
to be kept to a minimum, economical and efficient patterns were 
employed: typically, doctors and auxiliary personnel on salary, 
working not from private offices but from strategically placed 
dispensaries and hospitals. These schemes hardly scratched the 
surface of the enormous disease problems in the.tropics, but they 
provided a pattern of highly organized health service on which 
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the present systems in India, South Africa, Indonesia, and other 
former European colonies are built. 

In the industrialized countries, government assumed respon- 
sibilities for certain diseases of a serious, chronic nature which 
were at the same time threats to the community. Mental disease 
was so regarded after the early nineteenth century, especially 
after Philippe Pinel, in the wake of the French Revolution, suc- 
ceeded in separating the insane from the criminal and destitute. 
Mental hospitals began to be operated everywhere by govern- 
ment. In the late nineteenth century, first in Germany (1859) 
and then elsewhere, tuberculosis received similar recognition, with 
special sanatoria established by voluntary societies and later by 
cities and provinces. In the twentieth century the treatment of 
venereal disease also became a social responsibility. 

Developments in the United States recapitulated in many ways 
worldwide developments, telescoped into a shorter span of years. 
Systems of limited medical care for the poor were organized in 
the colonial period, after the Elizabethan pattern. In 1750 the 
first hospital was established for the sick poor, in Philadelphia. 
Merchant seamen were important for the economic progress of 
the young republic, and a special hospital service was established 
for them in 1798 under the federal government. Public-health 
boards were organized in a few of the larger cities after 1800 to 
meet emergency situations, but the first full-time technical staff 
for disease prevention was not organized by a state until after 
the Civil War, in Massachusetts in 1869. Small health-insurance 
schemes were associated with isolated mines and railroad con- 
struction projects in the late nineteenth century. By the time 
of the First World War the United States had its institutions for 
mental disease and tuberculosis, operated by governments, its 
local schemes for medical relief of the poor, its organized health 
departments, and its community hospitals—usually non-govern- 
mental but collectively constructed and operated. 

It is obvious that up to the First World War a great deal of 
organization of health services had already occurred throughout 
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the world. Collective action had been taken for various segments 
of the population or for various phases of total health service 
which were believed beyond the capacity of the individual. In 
the main, nevertheless, the procurement of medical care on a 
world scale was still regarded more as a personal than a social 


responsibility. 
The Interwar Period 


With the end of the First World War a sharp spurt occurred in 
the conception of social responsibility for health. In almost all 
countries new legislation was passed to expand social-security 
systems. The International Labour Organization was founded 
on the slogan ‘“‘peace through social justice,” and set out to 


promote health-insurance programs. 

One of the most far-reaching sequelae of the war was the 
Russian Revolution and, with it, the inauguration of the Soviet 
system of health services. For the first time there was established 
in an independent country a system of complete medical service, 


under which health care—both preventive and curative—was of- 
fered to everyone without charge. All physicians and other 
health workers became employees of the state, and all hospitals 
and other medical facilities became governmentally owned and 
operated. The whole system was centrally controlled and organ- 
ized, including the manufacture of drugs, the education of medi- 
cal and related practitioners, and the promulgation of research. 
Great emphasis was placed on preventive medicine. 

In the socialist society of the Soviet Union, health service 
became a deliberate goal of government, not based on a concep- 
tion of police power against sanitary violations or straining to 
offer minimum interference in the private world of medical 
practice. Unlike the colonial systems, which were also publicly 
organized, there was continuous expansion in quantity and qual- 
ity of services. The improvements over conditions in czarist 
Russia were ten- and twenty-fold in health personnel and medi- 


cal facilities. 
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As a direct outcome of the First World War, military medicine 
in nearly all the warring powers achieved a high state of develop- 
ment. This is, in effect, a completely socialistic system of health 
service, applied to millions of men under arms. The experience 
was bound to have continuing influence, and after 1920 most 
of the Western powers set up elaborate systems of medical service 
for veterans. In the countries with basic health-insurance sys- 
tems these special veterans’ services were limited to care of war- 
connected disabilities. In the United States, without a health- 
insurance framework, political pressures led to extension of 
benefits to the much larger category of non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. A great network of special hospitals was constructed, 
with salaried medical personnel, to provide services for veterans. 

In all countries increased mec zal knowledge led to the growth 
of medical specialism. With it, the cost of medical care rose 
sharply. For the non-insured upper and middle classes in the 
industrialized countries, a type of specialist developed, giving ele- 
gant service. London had its Harley Street, New York its Park 
Avenue. For most of the world population, however, specialist 
services had to be given in hospitals, in the wards or in institu- 
tional out-patient departments. 

As a result, there was a large and steady expansion of hospitals 
under governmental auspices. Except in the United States and 
Canada, where the local “voluntary” hospital became the pre- 
dominant pattern, general hospitals everywhere came under in- 
creased public control. In Scandinavia, Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, Australia, India, and elsewhere, salaried full-time hospital 
specialists were engaged—with sharp separation from the general 
practitioner who treated the patient outside the hospital. Even 
in France and Germany, where private specialists did most of the 
hospital work, the attending staffs were small and select. The 
great majority of patients were “ward cases’’ not paying private 
fees; instead the specialist received an “honorarium” or part- 
time salary for his service in the hospital on an annual basis. 

In the United States, on the other hand, hospitals developed 
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mainly as the “workshop” of the private physician, and he usually 
collected private fees for his services to patients. General prac- 
titioners and specialists alike had hospital “privileges.” But with 
specialists mainly in private office practice (rather than attached 
to hospitals), a new pattern developed: the group medical clinic. 
This American phenomenon was started originally by the Mayo 
brothers in a Minnesota village in 1887.; After the First World 
War the idea took hold and sprouted. ° It represented a new 
social form of medical practice, in which a type of technical 
collectivism replaced purely individual enterprise. 

To a great extent the social organization of medical services 
continued to take the form of voluntary societies directed to 
specific health objectives. In Catholic countries like Italy and 
Belgium, such organizations, associated with the Church, were 
particularly numerous and influential. In these countries, and 
in Holland as well, almost the whole public-health program was 
operated by voluntary societies—one for child health, another for 
tuberculosis, another for maternity, and so on. But government 
came increasingly to control these societies, through large finan- 
cial grants made conditional on meeting certain standards. In 
South America, hospitals established originally by churches were 
gradually taken over by governments. 

During the interwar period the health-insurance systems of 
Europe took a further spurt in coverage and benefits. France 
inaugurated its program in 1928. With the doctors in this tradi- 
tionally individualistic country in a firm bargaining position, 
an indemnity pattern of medical fees was established, constituting 
the least possible “interference” by the state in the doctor-patient 
relationship. The social-insurance idea spread east and west, 
with Japan rec: ring compulsory health coverage for certain 
occupational groups in 1922 and Chile (the first Latin American 
country) in 1924. 

The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau had been organized in 
1905, largely under United States influence, with its headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. This was Teddy Roosevelt's era of “the 
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big stick,” and the PASB was the “‘soft voice” that went with it. 
Between the wars this agency spread the gospel of sanitation and 
hygiene to the semi-feudal economies of South and Central 
America. A groundwork was laid for later public-health expan- 
sion. 

The Great Depression of the 1930s had widespread influences 
on the organization of health services. In Europe the social forces 
generating welfare programs had matured a generation earlier, 
but in the United States it took the grim thirties to lead to 
governmental reform. Under the New Deal the Social Security 
Act was passed, in 1935, part of which provided federal grants 
to the states for public-health services. The entire public-health 
movement gained tremendous impetus. Under the pressures 
of economic depression, hospital financing faced a crisis, and 
the Blue Cross movement came to the rescue. These voluntary 
insurance schemes for financing hospital care were, in a sense, 
an American counterpart of the European development of public 
hospital systems. 

A series of bills were introduced in the United States Congress 
for federally sponsored medical-care insurance. Although none 
passed, they served as continuous threats, in the face of which 
conservative groups decided to capitulate on lesser issues. There 
is no doubt that the program of federally supported hospital con- 
struction, enacted in 1946, resulted from the pressures created by 
the various Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills. The same was true 
for the expanded programs of industrial hygiene, tuberculosis 
control, and cancer research, which emerged in these years. Im- 
proved medical services for the indigent were developed every- 
where, under the welfare authorities. 

The interwar period, then, saw continued advances in the social 
organization of health services throughout the world. The ap- 
proach was often piecemeal, but the direction was clearly toward 
subjecting larger and larger sectors of health need to public 
control. The extent was obviously greater in countries with 
strong socialist or social-democratic movements, 
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Second World War and After 


The First World War had been to “save the world for democ- 
racy,” but not everyone took the slogan seriously. With the 
rise of fascism and the Axis powers, the Four Freedoms of the 
Second World War became objectives in deadly earnest. Even 
before the war was over, nations drew up their “postwar’’ plans 
—the goals for which the war was being fought. High on the 
agenda of the democratic nations were plans for extension of 


health services. 

Out of wartime Britain came the famous Beveridge Report on 
“Social Insurance and Allied Services,” which called, among other 
things, for “a comprehensive national health service [which] will 
ensure that for every citizen there is available whatever medical 
treatment he requires, in whatever form he requires it, domicil- 
iary or institutional, general, specialist or consultant, and will 
ensure also the provision of dental, ophthalmic and surgical appli- 
ances, nursing and midwifery, and rehabilitation after accidents.” 
It is interesting to observe that Sir William Beveridge, like Lloyd 
George and Otto Bismarck before him, was a conservative states- 
man, and moreover, that his plans were very similar to proposals 
being made by the Medical Planning Commission of the British 
Medical Association. 

The British National Health Service, finally set under way in 
1948 by the Labour government, provides virtually complete 
health service, curative and preventive, to every resident of the 
British Isles. Nearly all hospitals were taken over by the govern- 
ment, and all hospital specialists placed on salary. To satisfy 
various special interests, an unwieldy administrative structure 
was established, with separate authorities for hospital, general- 
practitioner, and public-health services. In recent years the Con- 
servative government has introduced partial charges for drugs 
and some other items. The Service, nevertheless, establishes the 
principle of health care as a citizen right. The retention of 
private office practice for general practitioners is obviously a 
compromise with the past, which may become gradually modified 
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as neighborhood health centers are constructed. The chief rea- 
son for the snail’s pace in construction of these public buildings 
has been the Cold War, with its enormous military expenditures 
and consequent curtailment of spending for welfare purposes. 

Extension of social insurance has occurred in every Western 
European country since World War II. In France, health cover- 
age was extended to nearly the entire population, although the 
indemnity payment system was retained. A Ministry of Social 
Security took direct control of the whole system from the former 
semi-autonomous insurance societies. In the immediate postwar 
period (under a coalition government including the extreme left) 
the most sweeping occupational health legislation of any Western 
European country was enacted in France. For the first time, every 
employer was required to establish an industrial health service— 
not only to prevent occupational diseases and accidents, but to 
promote proper job placement and general health protection of 
the workers. The entire public-health system in France was 
greatly strengthened. 

The hospital systems in Scandinavia, which had long been out- 
standing, were markedly expanded. Sweden in 1948 enacted, 
under the Social Democratic regime, legislation to extend its 
voluntary health-insurance scheme to the entire population. But 
the effective date was postponed. Sweden had been neutral in 
the war and its people did not suffer. Pressure for “economies” 
and the opposition of the medical profession were stronger than 
public demands for health service. Again and again the effective 
date was postponed, and it was not until 1955 that, with modifica- 
tions, the legislation was effectuated, requiring health-insurance 
protection for 100 percent of the Swedish population. Norway 
established universal coverage for its health-insurance system in 
1957- 

Even in the defeated Axis countries, medical-care insurance was 
extended after the war. But the autonomous insurance societies 
in West Germany, Austria, and Italy were very strong, and the 
relatively conservative Christian-Democratic regimes in these 
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countries had no intention of disturbing them. Thus, while 
insurance coverage was extended, there was no nationalization of 
the social-insurance system under direct government control, as 
in both Britain and France. Public-health services, under direct 
government supervision, were expanded, but only slightly. 

In Eastern Europe, where the prewar monarchies or oligarchic 
regimes had kept social-welfare programs to a minimum, the 
destruction of fascism wrought the greatest changes in health 
service. In Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, and 
Yugoslavia, coalition governments, with strong Communist par- 
ticipation, won control. Limited programs of health insurance 
for industrial workers—a very small percentage of the national 
population—had been operating in these countries; medical serv- 
ices for the vast peasantry had been extremely poor. The Com- 
munists soon gained complete control, and steps were taken to 
make health services available to everyone as a public benefit, so 
far as resources would permit. The legislation passed was based 
essentially on the Soviet model. Even after Yugoslavia broke 
its relations with the other countries of Eastern Europe, it re- 
tained the basic pattern of health service, with salaried personnel 
working out of governmental centers. Private practice died out 
almost completely. In 1948, when Czechoslovakia’s government 
became Communist-controlled, similar health measures were en- 
acted there. 

The reorganization of health services in these Eastern European 
countries was not easy. Large numbers of doctors had been killed, 
since many were Jews. Others, having been members of middle- 
class, propertied families, fled to the West with the victory of 
the Communist regimes. Many more doctors and nurses had 
to be trained, and destroyed hospitals rebuilt. Health centers 
had to be established everywhere. The results, according to 
British and French observers who have traveled in these countries, 
have been impressive. While there are still personnel shortages, 
health services have been extended to the remotest villages. 


Clinics for complete medical care (not merely for first aid) are 
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found in the larger factories. There is unified administration of 
all preventive and curative services, with local citizens’ commit- 
tees theoretically having a voice in policy formation. 

The Soviet Union health system, too, had to rebuild its physi- 
cal structures after the war. Thousands of doctors, feldshers 
(medical assistants), nurses, and technicians were trained, and 
hundreds of new hospitals and health centers were built. The 
extension of organized health services to the rural villages con- 
tinued. Strange to Western ears is the fact that country doctors 
are paid higher salaries than city doctors of the same training, 
since their living conditions are more humble and their respon- 
sibilities greater. Starting as a primitive, underdeveloped country 
in 1918, the Soviet Union today has more physicians per 1,000 
than the United States. Their training, however, like that of 
all European doctors, is shorter than that of American doctors. 

The postwar movement toward social organization of health 
services has been dynamic in nearly all countries. Even before 
its independence was granted, India launched its Health Survey 
and Development Committee, whose four-volume report in 1946 
called for a completely governmental health service, very much 
along the lines of the Soviet system. The Bhore Report, named 
for the Chairman of the Committee, contemplates integrated 
public-health and hospital administrative units, with salaried per- 
sonnel providing everyone with free service. Under the Congress 
Party, with its middle-class professional and business leadership, 
progress toward this goal has been slow. A medical-care insurance 
plan has been started among certain workers in the large cities 
(Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi), the medical and nursing schools have 
been strengthened, and good work has been done in specific fields 
like malaria control. Health services to India’s hundred millions 
in the villages still remain primitive, but there is no question 
about the intention, once economic resources are stronger, to 
develop a completely socialized system of medical services. 

The Union of South Africa had its national. commission which 
likewise recommended a socialized health system, much emphasis 
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being placed on health centers. Under the Conservative gov- 
ernment, with its apartheid policy, which took over control a few 
years after the war, these recommendations were not imple- 
mented. A number of demonstration health centers for the 
African Negroes were developed, however, and the public hos- 
pital system was expanded. For the upper-income white popula- 
tion in the Union, medical service remains essentially a private 
matter. 

Other parts of the British Commonwealth reacted differently 
to postwar demands for the Four Freedoms. New Zealand had 
instituted a system of medical-care insurance in 1938, covering 
the entire population regardless of individual insurance contri- 
butions. There were various difficulties in getting the participa- 
tion of physicians, however, and the program did not go smoothly 
until after the war. In Australia the Labour government pro- 
posed a comprehensive health-insurance system, but medical 
opposition was so strong that only a scheme for high-cost drugs 
was launched. In the 1950s this was extended to include physi- 
cians’ services for old-age pensioners and certain other benefits. 


Hospital services in Australia have long been predominantly 
under public auspices, although there are great differences among 


the states. 

In Canada the Liberal Party (ideologically like the Demo- 
crats in the United States) was long in control nationally (until 
1957), and has theoretically favored national health insurance 
since 1919. There were repeated postponements, however, for 
which various reasons were offered. With the election to power 
of a semi-socialist CCF (Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) 
government in Saskatchewan in 1944, the first compulsory in- 
surance program for health services on a state-wide or province- 
wide basis was inaugurated on the North American continent. 
It was confined to hospitalization, although in one region of the 
province, with 50,000 people, a comprehensive medical-care in- 
surance program was also launched. Small prepayment plans 
for general practitioner services had held doctors in rural munici- 
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palities of the Canadian prairies since 1916. In 1949 the province 
of British Columbia, despite its much more conservative gov- 
ernment, followed Saskatchewan's lead with a hospitalization 
insurance scheme, and other provinces developed modified plans 
for public financing of hospital care. Special programs in Canada 
for cancer and poliomyelitis, for general care to the indigent, for 
medical services to workmen’s compensation cases, and for mili- 
tary veterans were expanded in the postwar period, bringing 
further segments of medical need under public auspices. By 
1956 the federal government passed legislation to share the costs 
of general hospital care with any province in which the entire 
population is covered by a public program. In January 1959 
this law became effective, bringing universal hospital insurance 
to almost all of Canada. 

In the economically underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa, important strides toward social organization of health 
services were made in the postwar years. Recently emancipated 
countries, like Burma and Indonesia, undertook serious reorgani- 
zation and expansion of their health systems. Since the old colonial 


governments offered health care—limited as it was—as a public 
service, the pattern was well established. In these countries, re- 
sources in trained personnel, buildings, equipment, and supplies 
were extremely limited. The Dutch had maintained in the East 
Indies (Indonesia), for example, one trained physician for about 
75,000 persons (US average is 1 to 750), and most of these were in 
the larger cities. First steps to improvement therefore required 


vast programs of training and construction, but no one has ques- 
tioned the basic necessity of preventive and curative medicine 
for everyone as a public service. 

Even in the persistent colonies there were extensions of health 
services after the war. The United Nations established a Trustee- 
ship Council which, while getting fewer newspaper headlines 
than the Security Council, exerted much influence on the con- 
duct of affairs in the ‘‘non-self-governing territories." The rum- 
blings in Kenya put the British Colonial Office on its toes, as the 
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discontent in Tunisia stimulated the French. Additional health 
centers, mobile clinics, and hospitals were established in Africa 
and the Pacific Islands. 

The forces of democracy, literacy, industrialization, and per- 
sonal expression are probably at their lowest ebb in the Moslem 
states of the Middle East. The fellaheen of Egypt and their 
peasant brethren in Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and other 
Arab lands are perhaps more firmly ground under the heel of 
feudalism and ignorance than any other peoples in the world. 
Despite this, the leaders of even these countries were driven by 
world forces to expand health services for their depressed mil- 
lions. A number of modern hospitals and health centers, with 
salaried medical and technical staffs, were constructed in Egypt. 
Programs for the control of malaria, trachoma, bilharziasis, yaws, 
syphilis, and tuberculosis were planned throughout the Arab 
world. 

The new state of Israel was born in 1948, bringing to the East- 
ern Mediterranean area its first demonstration (with the pos- 
sible exception of Lebanon) of a modern democracy. In Israel 
there developed an advanced system of health service under the 
Ministry of Health and the Jewish Labor Federation. In Pales- 
tine, under the British mandate, important groundwork had been 
laid, and the Jewish Labor Federation (Histadruth) had been 
operating since the early twentieth century. The latter’s Kupat 
Holim (sickness fund) provides complete medical services for 
two-thirds of the population. While voluntary in coverage, this 
scheme—unlike any other in the world—gives all its services 
through salaried physicians working in dispensaries and hospitals. 

Occupied Japan naturally came under heavy American in- 
fluence. Many Japanese labor groups and social-insurance ex- 
perts advocated extension of the old piecemeal health-insurance 
system into an integrated national scheme covering everyone. 
An American advisory commission, however, advocated continu- 
ation of the voluntary system, with local option of the prefec- 
tures as to type of coverage. A network of health centers was 
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constructed, on the US pattern of confinement to preventive 
services. 

The revolution in China, bringing a Communist government 
to power in 1948, naturally brought enormous changes in health 
service. Even under the Kuomintang regime the government 
had been committed, at least in theory, to a system of socialized 
health services. Under the new government, major efforts were 
extended to reach the goal. Training institutions were expanded, 
with much stress being put on “middle medical personnel’’— 
health workers trained for only a year or two who, under proper 
medical direction, could quickly bring some minimum services 
to the villages. Hundreds of new hospitals and health centers 
were constructed. Great public-education campaigns on hygiene 
and insect control were launched, with ordinary citizens given 
responsibilities for local direction. Tens of millions were vac- 
cinated. While some private medical practice continues in the 
larger cities, nearly all new Chinese graduates have become em- 


ployees of the socialized health service. 
Even though its participation in the war had been slight, Latin 


America also shared in the postwar expansion of organized health 
services. Almost every South American republic developed after 
1945 a system of health insurance for certain segments of the 
population. Usually miners and industrial workers were covered, 
but not agricultural peons or tenants or peasants. While cov- 
erage was thus limited to only a small fraction of the population 
— 5 or 10 percent — the framework has been laid for expansion 
as industrialization increases. Medical service under the insur- 
ance systems is given usually by physicians on part-time salary, 
working out of special clinics. Public-health services have been 
greatly expanded, largely under the stimulus of assistance from 
the Institute of Iter-American Affairs, set up as part of Presi- 
dent Rooseve!*’, zood-neighbor policy. In 1953 Chile, which 
had been ihe first American republic to launch a compulsory 
insurance system, took the important step of expanding and 
integrating its diverse programs of preventive and curative medi- 
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cine under unified central direction. Described as its “National 
Health Service,” inspired obviously by the British example, this 
was one more move toward a systematic public service that would 
make health care, supported by tax funds, a right of everyone. 


Current Trends of Importance 


Underlying many of the developments of the years following 
World War II was the inspiration of One World as applied to 
health—an inspiration made real in the founding of the World 


Health Organization. 

The constitution of the World Health Organization, which 
came into effect in 1948, was an event of real importance—not 
because of its lofty definition of health (‘a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well-being’) so widely quoted, but 
because it set up a practical organization for doing something 
about it. Unlike the League of Nations Health Division before 
it, WHO set up its own Assembly and Executive Board, so that 
it would not be a feather in the larger political winds. Un- 
fortunately the Cold War had its effect, and in 1950 the Soviet 
Union and other Communist nations withdrew. Not until July 
1955, after the Geneva “summit” conference and the great relaxa- 
tion of international tensions, did the Soviet Union return to 
WHO. 

Despite these and other difficulties (such as serious contro- 
versies between Catholic and other countries on the birth-control 
issue), important contributions have been made by WHO. Most 
of all, the Organization has helped to convey to the smaller and 
the underdeveloped countries the general importance of large 
investments for health. It has helped to put the health ministry 
in the larger arena of national affairs, instead of being a second- 
string activity. Sound technical advice is given by WHO on a 
score of medical and public-health problems. Nationalism and 
insularity are being reduced, with the result that progressive 
forces in the health field tend to be fortified in each country. 

The “technical assistance’ approach to helping the under- 
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developed countries of the world has, of course, been promoted 
by the United Nations as a whole. For many, the idea is accepted 
chiefly as a bulwark against Communism. It is argued that 
Communism thrives simply on suffering, and therefore any tech- 
nical advancement that will reduce human misery will weaken the 
Communist movement. By the same token, some leftists oppose 
all UN and WHO technical-assistance efforts on the grounds that 
they are cloaked with this somewhat negative motive and, more- 
over, may sometimes help to strengthen the position of reactionary 
governments. 

The fact is that, regardless of motives, the ultimate effect of 
technical-assistance programs must always be progressive and in 
the direction of social organization of health and related welfare 
services. The greatest impediment to the liberation of im- 
poverished peoples from backwardness and feudalism is their 
physical lethargy, fatalism, and lack of hope. Social revolutions, 
or even modest movements toward democratization, are not made 
by the apathetic dwellers in mud huts who have no reason to 
expect a brighter day tomorrow. But when, with technical ad- 
vances, regardless of their source, these people learn that life need 
not be dull and hopeless, and untimely death can be prevented, 
then they begin to move. They demand more worldly goods, 
more education, and richer experiences from life; they become 
passionately dissatisfied. This is bound to lead, in the long run, 
to democratization and increased social organization of all types. 
This is the ultimate consequence to be expected from the activi- 
ties of the World Health Organization. While WHO has rather 
scrupulously avoided direct involvement in the “‘controversial’’ 
issues of medical-care planning, there can be no doubt that the 
long-term effect of its work is to heighten governmental responsi- 
bilities for the protection of health and hence the social organiza- 
tion of health services. 

From the great accumulation of crippled veterans and civilians 
left by the war, there has arisen in all the industrialized nations 
a powerful movement for rehabilitation of the handicapped. The 
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philosophy has become widespread that no human being is 
beyond redemption, however disabled, and that with patient 
treatment and encouragement he can be helped to become inde- 
pendent or at least more self-reliant. In Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia, Scandinavia, Japan, Germany, and the United States many 
specialized institutions have been developed for this type of 
service. The “vocational rehabilitation” program in the United 
States provides special funds for these purposes. In a sense this 
movement has added another category—the crippling orthopedic 
disorders—to the list of chronic diseases for which public responsi- 
bility is assumed (like tuberculosis, mental disorder, and syphilis). 
Another sector of health need is thus being transferred from 
individual to social responsibility. 

Along with disabilities due to crippling trauma and disease, 
there is in all the industrialized countries another class of dis- 
abilities that is increasing: the chronic disorders associated with 
old age. With the reduction of infant mortality rates, the con- 
quest of most epidemic diseases, and the increased longevity of 
the population, a much greater proportion of the people than 
formerly are afflicted with heart disease, cancer, rheumatism, 
diabetes, and other non-bacterial disorders. Being chronic, these 
diseases require medical care that is expensive and beyond the 
means of many individuals. Public action, therefore, is deemed 
necessary—especially in the development of numerous institu- 
tions for the aged and chronically ill. General-hospital beds are 
filling up with these “long-term cases,” and movements have been 
stimulated in America and Europe for “home care” of such 
patients. Geriatrics, a new medical specialty, has emerged. 

Medical-care programs, in a sense, fight a losing battle. The 
more effectively health is promoted, the more diseases prevented 
and lives saved—the more new problems must be faced. Older 
people, biologically, have more ailments requiring care. The 
fact that these ailments are expensive to handle has summoned 
public action, adding further impetus toward social organization 


of health service. 
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Hospitalization for chronic and acute disease alike is increas- 
ing on a world scale. With advances in science, the capacities 
of the doctor in an office or on a home call have relatively 
dwindled. For the best possible diagnosis and treatment of nearly 
all serious disease, the hospital is the modern place of choice. 
As a result, hospitals have been multiplied everywhere—in the 
poorest as well as the richest countries. The hospital has become 
the ideological and practical center of health service in the com- 
munity. But hospitals are expensive places to build and operate, 
and thus are increasingly sponsored by governments. 

As a corollary of hospital construction trends, there have 
evolved in many countries forces for geographic extension of 
hospital services far and wide. It is basically a drive for rural 
equality that has led to the movement in Europe, South America, 
Africa, the United States, and elsewhere for “regionalization” of 
hospital services. If country-dwellers are to have the same quality 
of medical care as city-dwellers, they must have access to the 
same type of hospitals and specialists. Yet obviously not every 
village can have the full symphony of medical equipment and 
skills. The answer, put forward everywhere, is for institutions 
to function in a cooperative network, with large, complex units 
at the urban centers and smaller ones at the rural peripheries. 
Patients with difficult problems may be referred from the out- 
posts toward the center, while technical and consultant services 
are sent from the center outward. 

The regionalization idea requires planning and central con- 
trol. As demands for agrarian equality grow, governments and 
(in the United States) voluntary agencies are extending the or- 
ganization of hospitals along regional lines. The movement 
inevitably advances overall planning and _ systematization of 
health service. 

Rural health equality also demands other actions. The mal- 
distribution of doctors between town and country is a feature of 
almost all countries. But steps are being taken to increase the 
proportionate numbers of physicians in rural areas. In many 
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of the South American countries a period of service in a rural 
village is required of all new medical graduates, as a condition 
of licensure. Turkey and Switzerland have sent young doctors 
to the rural districts on military duty. In the United States, 
special fellowships are given by state governments to rural youth, 
on the condition that they will spend the first few years of their 
medical practice in rural communities needing a doctor. 

The “health center” movement is seen throughout the world. 
In large measure the health center is a physical structure de- 
signed to bring preventive and curative medicine to rural regions. 
In the United States it has been restricted to a place for housing 
the local Department of Public Health, but elsewhere it is used 
also for giving general medical services to the ambulatory patient. 
The “mobile clinic’ is a further expedient widely employed, 
in the face of personnel shortages, to bring medical services to 
agricultural people in Africa and South America. 

The general stature of public health in the structure of gov- 
ernments has been enhanced in recent years. In the agricultural 
and underdeveloped countries, large campaigns are being 
launched against mass endemic diseases like malaria, yaws, yel- 
low fever, and tuberculosis. Great reductions have been made 
in malaria during the last ten years. Little has been accomplished, 
however, in improving basic environmental sanitation. Mecha- 
nisms of water supply and excreta disposal are part of a family’s 
standard of living, not affected so readily as is the provision of 
medical care by the construction of a hospital or health center. 
The housing of peasant families, moreover, is tied up with ancient 
systems of land tenure, which have been only slightly modified, 
despite newspaper headlines (in India, Egypt, Italy, and elsewhere) 
about “land reform” legislation. 

In the industrialized countries, on the other hand, environ- 
mental sanitation has made great progress, and the diseases of 
filth have been reduced to very small proportions. As a result 
the public-health movement has shifted its emphasis from the in- 
fectious diseases to other spheres. Nutrition, dental hygiene, gen- 
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eral health education, and mental health are getting increasing 
attention—widening the scope of public concern about personal 
health. In the United States there is concern also for the pre- 
vention or at least early case-finding of chronic disease—although 
interest in such activities is by no means universal among public- 
health authorities. The field of “epidemiology” is now defined 
as the study of the mass distribution and socio-environmental 
factors associated with all diseases, not simply with the communi- 
cable diseases. 

In Europe and the United States there are many proposals by 
health leaders to broaden the scope of official public-health 
agencies to include administrative authority for all curative serv- 
ices, as well as preventive. While this may seem like a technical 
detail of jurisdiction, on closer inspection it is seen to be a move- 
ment toward integrated social control of all health services to meet ' 
public needs most efficiently. 

Within medical practice the growth of specialization has set 
into play further forces for the social organization of health serv- 
ice. In most of the world, outside of the United States and 
Canada, specialty service is intimately associated with hospitals, 
and specialists are usually salaried employees, in the manner of 
pathologists or radiologists in this country. The worldwide ex- 
tension of specialization, relative to general practice, therefore 
heightens the proportion of doctors working in an organized 
framework. In the United States, where specialty practice is 
mainly individualistic, other consequences are seen. As has been 
mentioned, the high cost of specialty services has generated the 
organization of more voluntary medical-care insurance plans— 
even by the doctors themsélves (Blue Shield plans). To integrate 
the provision of various specialist services, the group-practice clinic 
has been developed. The several “specialty board’’ certifications 
have introduced a type of super-licensure which, in effect, sub- 
jects doctors to greater professional controls. 

Along with the specialties in medicine itself, there is seen every- 
where an enormous growth of para-medical and auxiliary per- 
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sonnel. Beyond the pharmacist and the nurse, there are labora- 
tory technicians, x-ray technicians, dieticians, physiotherapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, speech therapists, medical social workers, 
dental hygienists, opticians, brace-makers, psychologists, and clerks 
and aides of all types. The complexity of this army of health per- 
sonnel heightens the need for social organization, for most of 
these health workers must function as part of an institutional 
team. 

In the underdeveloped countries much use is made of medical 
auxiliaries for doing work that, in wealthier countries, is done by 
physicians. They are widely used in Africa, South America, Indo- 
nesia, and China. In the Soviet Union, where the current supply 
of doctors is already high, these “middle personnel” serve to ex- 
tend a great volume of services to rural people. Under profes- 
sional direction, auxiliary personnel can mean a sensible economy 
of medical skills. Without supervision, however, they can only 
‘mean sub-standard services. In India there are thousands of 
“traditional doctors’—untrained village artisans who practice 
according to semi-magical “systems” of medicine 3000 years old, 
systems with some empirical value but quite lacking in scientific 
foundation. The government permits these healers to practice 
their art independently, and even supports separate Ayurvedic 
schools for them. China, on the other hand, is attempting to incor- 
porate its traditional doctors within the overall medical frame- 
work, training them to do specific tasks under the direction of 
scientific physicians. 

To train doctors and auxiliaries, schools of medicine and related 
disciplines are being everywhere expanded. Outside of the United 
States these are nearly always under the auspices of government, 
and in the United States the percentage of governmental support 
for professional education is steadily rising. With the education 
of the doctor financed mainly by the public, the claims of the 
public on the services of the new graduate are naturally great. 
Physicians engaged in private practice frequently contend that 
high fees for their services are justified by their personal invest- 
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ments of money and time in their education. They overlook 
the fact, however, that tuition payments cover only a small frac- 
tion of the costs of medical education in the United States, and 
even less in other countries, the bulk of costs being met from 
social sources. 

The general health consciousness of the public is rising every- 
where. Newspapers and magazines in all countries feature news 
about medical science and, while much reporting is sensation- 
alized or distorted, the effect is to heighten the demands of people 
for medical attention. Experience in Europe, America, and 
Asia alike is toward higher volumes of demand for medical serv- 
ices, especially when social programs have removed economic 
barriers. Despite the need for correction of backlogs of medical 
neglect, and the consequent high volume of medical service on 
the initiation of medical-care programs, the volume of services 
does not later fall, but continues to rise. With education and 
experience in organized medical services, the tendency is toward 
steadily increasing public demand. 

One aspect of this heightened demand for medical services is a 
preoccupation with mental and emotional problems, seen at its 
highest level in the United States. Psychiatry has been growing 
as a medical specialty in all countries, but in the United States 
psychiatric theory and practice have become an interest of vast 
numbers of the general population, especially the middle class. 
There can be no doubt that this tendency is related to the gen- 
eral tensions of a highly competitive society. European observers 
find the psychiatric influence in American culture to be grotesque, 
and associate it with basic national fears and insecurities. Despite 
all this, the expansion of psychiatric concepts in the United States 
and elsewhere has the effect of widening the sphere of human 
ills to which medical service may be applied. Since psychiatric 
treatment, moreover, is usually long and expensive, the need for 
public financing is enhanced. 

With the worldwide increase in demands for medical and 
related services, the costs have everywhere been rising. The rise 
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since, say, 1900 has been both absolute—in the amount of money 
spent each year for all health purposes—and relative, that is, in 
the proportion of total national wealth being devoted to health 
purposes. Where nearly all health expenditures are budgeted 
by government, as in Great Britain, this absolute rise in health 
expenditures is very noticeable, and conservative critics have asked 
how much a nation can afford for health services. The fact is 
that, even under current expanded conditions, only about 5 
percent of national income is being spent for all health services 
in Great Britain and the United States. Some warn, of course, 
that medical-care expenditures should not be permitted to rise 
so high that a people will not have enough money for food and 
shelter. Surely such basic human needs should not be compro- 
mised by health expenditures, but this is hardly the realistic 
issue. The proportion of national wealth being spent on arma- 
ments, for example, is far greater than the modest percentage 
that now supports all public and private expenditures for pre- 
ventive and curative service. The real issue is how much wastage 
in the economy can be eliminated, so as to permit further rises in 


the outlay for positive human purposes. No nation has yet found 
a maximum in health expenditures, beyond which “extrava- 


gance”’ could be claimed. 


The Future of Health Service 


Current trends throughout the world point clearly to the increas- 
ing social organization of all health services. The pattern of 
collective financing and organized provision of medical and 
related services will naturally vary in different countries, but the 
eventual transformation of medical care from a private com- 
modity to a social service cannot be doubted. The battles in the 
United States about various forms of health insurance are only 
minor skirmishes that may retard the rate of this transformation, 
but can hardly affect its final outcome. This is not an advocacy, 


but a judgment. 
One reason for this prediction is that health service, in the 
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larger political context, is not a revolutionary issue. It does not 
jeopardize the foundations of the social system, as do other issues, 
like collective bargaining or foreign policy. For this reason it is 
a highly popular feature in the program of not only liberal but 
even center and sometimes conservative political parties in most 
countries. A very broad area of agreement can be achieved on 
health goals with the widest sections of the population: witness 
the support of the National Health Service by the Conservatives 
in Great Britain or the advocacy of national health insurance by 
Democratic Party leadership in the United States. 

In nearly all countries outside of the United States the public 
character of medical service has come to be taken for granted. 
There are, of course, areas of debate within the bailiwick of 
government on administrative patterns. The medical profession 
often fights rear-guard actions based on arguments about the 
“personal doctor-patient relationship,” “free choice of doctor,” 
or the “independence of medicine’’—concepts that are reasonable 
when they are not distorted. But the inclusion of more and more 
sectors of the health field under social control goes on through- 
out the world. 

One of the important slogans developing in recent years 
throughout the world is the goal of ‘positive health.” While 
much philosophical speculation is associated with the phrase, and 
even some beclouding of basic economic issues like health insur- 
ance, its importance is that it implies an almost unlimited horizon 
for health achievement. Even when important diseases like 
tuberculosis or cancer are effectively prevented or cured, “‘posi- 
tive health” remains to be achieved through ever-widening pro- 
grams of nutrition, housing, physical culture, and general im- 
provement of the physical and social environment. 

Another slogan significant for the future is “social medicine,” 
which originated mainly in Europe and has clothed organized 
health measures in a new dignity. While American medicine has 


been slow to accept the term, the concepts associated with it have 
slowly penetrated at least the intellectual sections of American 
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medical education. In its limited sense, ‘social medicine” refers 
to all programs of public health and organized medical care, and 
the study of the social origins of disease. In its broad sense, how- 
ever, it refers to the application of medical knowledge and leader- 
ship to all programs for social betterment—to industrial organiza- 
tion, public housing, education, social relations in the com- 
munity, and even foreign policy. ‘The goal of health as “physi- 
cal, mental, and social well-being’’ implies measures in fields far 
broader than technical medical services. In the interests of health, 
if the goal is sincerely sought, reforms are needed in every aspect 
of social life. As the limits of achievement of purely medical 
services are reached, through their social organization, the need 
for further advances through other economic and social measures 
becomes clearer. In this sense the objectives of “social medicine,” 
and the very formulation of the concept, represent an ideological 
advance toward overall social improvement. 

Health is by no means the highest goal in any social system, 
whether democratic-capitalist, feudal-agricultural, or state-socialist. 
It is often sacrificed for higher goals, especially in the brutalities 
of war, whether aggressive or defensive. Nations will arm to pro- 
tect their rights, even though death, disease, and suffering must 
follow, simply because defeat is regarded as the greater evil. The 
importance of social movements for better health is that, aside 
from the immediate goal, they focus attention on positive human 
ends. They stress a value system in which life is the highest good 
and untimely death the greatest evil. In this sense the worldwide 
trend toward social organization of health services is also ad- 
vancement toward a goal of world peace. 





DARWINISM IN THORSTEIN 
VEBLEN’S ECONOMICS 


BY IDUS MURPHREE 


I. THIS anniversary year of Darwin’s The Origin of Species 
(1859), when the significance of evolution is being celebrated in 
the world of biology, the stimulus of the evolutionary theory out- 
side the physical sciences also needs to be recalled. The impact 
of Darwin on Thorstein Veblen’s economics indicates the wider 
scope of that influence in an unexpected field and the way in 
which the doctrine of evolution furnished a rationale for new ways 
of thinking. 

A century ago Darwinism was a fighting word, and one that 
the Veblens and Deweys as well as the Huxleys of science seized 
upon it. .heir roles as critics. It was a justification for a great 
many things, not all of them of merit, and not all of them of 
equal merit. Darwinism signaled an explosion and sometimes 
a revolution, but however great the change, there was always a 
reorientation; and the worlds of biology or philosophy or econom- 
ics were never quite the same again. 


I 
Thorstein Veblen’s penchant for tracing the origin of things, 
for getting behind the naive facade and mythology of accepted 
explanation, made the evolutionary view a powerful tool of his 
criticism. Wary and aloof, Veblen scanned the ages with Darwin- 
ian breadth and posed as the objective spectator in the laboratory 
of human history. As a good Darwinian should, he found in 
economic evolution a struggle between antagonistic forces and 
an intelligible pattern of events, but no cosmic guarantor of 
sweetness and light in the impersonal march of human history. 
New practices and institutions were never wholly unique for 
Veblen, since to his Darwinian eye they had been grafted on 
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what had gone before. In his writings the primitive background 
loomed as prominently as the practices and events he dissected in 
the contemporary scene; as likely as not the primitive origins of 
these practices and events determined their meaning, and imme- 
morial age was not always to their credit. Veblen’s searing crit- 
icism was written in words of partisan passion unrelieved by the 
Victorian gentleman’s comfortable faith and will to believe 
that “all's right with the world.” The Darwinian biology, in 
stirring theological disquiet and misgivings, bred a new agnos- 
ticism that was hardly incompatible with Veblen’s skeptical turn 
of mind. (As a graduate student he had spent two years writing 
a dissertation on ‘‘why we need not believe in God.”) He had 
been tutored at Johns Hopkins and at Yale by C. S. Peirce and 
William Graham Sumner, two first-rate minds that had already 
felt the force of evolutionary doctrine. The Norwegian farm boy 
who came out of Wisconsin was never to lose the Darwinian 


touch. 
“Darwinism” to Veblen marked the beginning of an era, not 
only because it symbolized the revolution in biology but because 


it was destined to set the tone for all subsequent intellectual 
inquiry. He used Darwinism as a convenient label, and he read 
into it a whole series of implications, making it clear that he 
had divorced “Darwinism” from Darwin. It embodied a new 
code of science, to which every investigation had to conform if 
it were to be accepted as “‘scientific” by the modern mind. He 
thought of the Darwinian method as one that revealed the imper- 
sonal sequence of mechanical cause and effect and dispensed with 
a search for universal purposes and belief in a “natura! order” 
under the direction of providence. 

He thought of his economics as a Darwinian one, and valued 
the evolutionary view as highly as did his predecessors in sociology 
and anthropology—Herbert Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, E. B. 
Tylor, and Lewis Henry Morgan. But Veblen made his own 
study of man anathema to any proofs of wholesale progress. He 
found that no social science, except perhaps philosophy, was more 
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in néed of reform than economics.! Economics was out of touch 
with the significance of recent scientific discoveries. If it were 
to enter its post-Darwinian phase, its analysis must be stripped of 
the comforting illusion of a meliorative trend and must forgo 
the utopian tomorrow that a beneficent order of nature seemed 
to promise. 

Unlike either Spencer or the cultural evolutionists, Veblen 
viewed the history of man soberly and warily, as one who had 
escaped the delusion of an earlier fascination with “progress.” 
He held no brief for either the cosmic optimism of Spencer or 
the more prosaic and cheerful presumption of ethnologists who 
found progress the normal course of events in all the works of 
man. With masterful aloofness Veblen heaped scorn on the 
eternal verities, in language of such formal cadence and measured 
pace that his indictment sometimes had the quality of a formal 
edict. The conjunction of evolution and progress had been 
snapped, and here Veblen was in sharp contrast to Spencer, who 
made a celebrated union of evolution and the inevitability of 
progress. Veblen understood the most significant implication of 
Darwinism to be a universe without teleology. Separated from 
the belief that ‘‘progress’’ mounted at every stage in social evolu- 
tion, Veblen, in his interpretation of Darwinism, bared a bewil- 
dering succession of human ideas and ideals, fixed and certain 
only ‘for the time being.” 

Since Darwin had found the story of creation irrelevant except 
as it intruded upon the biological evolution of species, the origins 
he sought were within the stream of cumulative change, neither 
before nor outside it. Veblen similarly understood the scope of 
evolutionary science, and singled out Darwin as the spokesman 
of all those scientists who refused to go outside the process itself 
in interpreting and describing their data. As he wrote in The 
Theory of Business Enterprise (pp. 369-70): 

1 When Dewey made Darwinism a method for recovering sanity in philosophy 
(in his 1909 essay “The Influence of Darwinism on Philosophy”), he gave 


credence to Veblen’s charge. Writing independently, Dewey and Veblen under- 
stood Darwinism in surprisingly similar ways. 
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Without much preliminary exposition and without feeling him- 
self to be out of touch with his contemporaries, Darwin set to 
work to explain species in terms of the process out of which they 
have arisen, rather than out of the prime cause to which the 
distinction between them may be due. Denying nothing as to 
the substantial services of the Great Artificer in the development 
of species, he simply and naively left Him out of the scheme, 
because, as being a personal factor, He could not be stated and 
handled in terms of process. So Darwin offered a tentative 
account of the descent of man, without recourse to divine or 
human directive endeavor and without inquiry as to whence man 
ultimately came and why, or as to what fortune would ultimately 
overtake him. 


The ethnologists were primarily insistent that culture was a 
human creation dependent on the continuous community. They 
pointed to the unbroken sequence in cultural development as 
evidence that what was inconceivably created de novo by indi- 
vidual man was clearly conceivable as a cumulative product of 
an historical society. Time, not measured in years but in geolog- 
ical eons, was a necessary presumption for the cultural naturalists, 
and just such staggering stretches of time had been opened by 
Lyell’s uniformitarian geology. 

Veblen, a second-generation evolutionist, assumed the main 
contentions of Darwin and the evolutionary ethnologists and used 
the evolutionary method for other purposes. Almost at the begin- 
ning of his academic career Veblen labeled economic theory as 
a pre-Darwinian science, and its elder spokesmen as economic 
taxonomists, classifiers of economic species. Committed to the 
precept of a natural economic order, they dwelled on the “nor- 
mal” and “natural” course of events, and their conception of 
man’s nature was as static as the economic scheme with which 
they began. They operated under an outmoded utilitarian psy- 
chology, a faulty conception of human nature, and the myth of 
the “economic man.” ‘They interpreted economic behavior after 
the industrial revolution with concepts appropriate to the era 
of handicraft. Overhanging and coloring the whole theory was 
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the doctrine of a cosmic teleological order paralleled by the belief 
in progress. For each of these maladies Veblen prescribed one 
antidote: the evolutionary view. 

With scalpel-sharp language Veblen dissected the economic civ- 
ilization of modern times, characterized it as distinctively pecu- 
niary and industrial, and laid bare its basic conflict in just those 
terms. This conflict between business and technology, waste 
and workmanship, Veblen personified in the figures of the sales- 
man and the engineer. He identified technology with the com- 
munity’s “economic life process,” and the “economic life process” 
with the indispensable condition of human survival, that is, tech- 
nology. He made this core of human existence inseparable from 
an immemorial heritage that joined paleolithic flints with the 
machine process, and in describing the industrial history of the 
species he used the Darwinian concepts of gradual and cumulative 
change. 

Veblen’s investigations in economics ranged as widely as Dar- 
win’s in biology, and were no less genetic or historical. At one 
end of the scale was that amiably inefficient savage, the first 
economic man. At the other end, alongside Darwin's finished 
products wagging their tails behind them, were the complex 
institutions of modern capitalism. The inescapable, obvious fact 
to Veblen was the continuity between the two. He traced the 
growth of economic institutions from primitive beginnings and 
saw in machine technology the mature development of tools so 
rude as to be questionably human. Nothing was “permanent” 
for long, and Veblen was careful to qualify his description of any 
current state of economic affairs with the phrase “for the time 
being.” In his own fashion Veblen is to be classified as an 
economic historian, or if not that, as an economist whose ideas 
were fixed by what he learned from the Darwinian’s clue: origins 
are remote, and neither the past nor the present is to be under- 
stood without taking both together. Certainly Veblen’s theoreti- 
cal scheme, including the norm of technological progress, was 
thrown on an historical spectrum. Even his hero the engineer 
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and his culprit the double-entry bookkeeper have ancient counter- 
parts. When Veblen dealt with the modern quest for prestige 
through profits, what he also saw was the long hand of the pred- 
atory chieftain reaching down from the barbarian past. 
“Adjustment” and “survival,” those cliches in the evolutionist’s 
vocabulary, are first-order terms in Veblen’s economics. But he 
used neither of them primarily in the sense of spelling out 
the conditions of competition. Veblen’s application was rather 
psychological and anthropological: human behavior took content 
from culture, and culture was to some extent misshapen by sur- 
vivals from an earlier time. By defining the economic ethos of 


a society, which runs through so much else, Veblen wrote like 


those modern anthropologists who find coherent patterns in cul- 
ture. He never could divorce the context of economics from 
the larger context of culture (a fact that cost him status as an 
economist); and in seeing things whole, Veblen in turn saw 
culture as a massive adjunct to economic life. In his preface to 
The Theory of Business Enterprise he wrote (p. vi): “This cul- 
tural bearing of business enterprise . . . belongs rather in the 
field of the sociologist than in that of the professed economist; 
so that the present inquiry, in its later chapters, sins rather by 
exceeding the legitimate bounds of economic discussion on this 
head than by falling short of them. In extenuation of this fault 
it is to be said that the features of general culture touched upon 
in these chapters bear too intimately on the economic situation 
proper to admit their being left entirely on one side.” 

Veblen carried the same perspective to his analyses of economic 
theory, and his appraisal of the classicists, including Marx, took 
the form of interpreting them in their cultural context. They 
were not so much wrong as out of date and out of place. To 
one imbued with the Darwinian view, economic systems and eco- 
nomic theory were parts of a complex larger than either, and all 
the parts were joined in a natural setting of cultural clime and 
social environment which spawned its own appropriate forms of 


life. 
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When Veblen asked “Why is Economics Not an Evolutionary 
Science?” (the title of an 1898 paper), he had in mind an under- 
lying tenet of the great body of received economics, the presump- 
tion of a natural and beneficent order. In the physiocrats’ “nat- 
ural order” and in Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” Veblen saw not 
very subtle devices for rendering political economy a palatable 
teleology. The more recent yearnings of Mill and Cairnes for 
the “normal” and “natural” he thought only a more sophisticated - 
version of the same thing. 

Veblen’s censure of Marxian economics, following largely in 
this vein, contrasted the neo-Hegelian content of Das Kapital with 
the post-Darwinian concept typical of modern science, the prin- 
ciple of impersonal, cumulative causation. He objected to the 
a priori strain of “scientific socialism,” which pushed toward 
the inevitable millennium, because it was foreign to the temper 
of evolutionary science. In Veblen’s eyes, Marx’s was not scien- 
tific, but romantic, socialism. In criticizing orthodox socialistic 
economics he made no quarrel with the materialistic conception 
of history, but he chastised Marx for interpreting human behavior 
too narrowly in terms of “calculated material interest’: “There 
is, for instance, no warrant in the Darwinian scheme of things 
for asserting a priori that the class interest of the working class 
will bring them to take a stand against the propertied class. It 
may as well be that their training in subservience to their em- 
ployers will bring them again to realize the equity and excellence 
of the established system of subjection and unequal distribution 
of wealth.” ? Habituation worked its wonders to perform, even 
on the “economic man.” 

Veblen believed the Marxian conception of human history 
overly rationalistic and hedonistic, too narrow in its pinpointing 
of economic self-interest as the essential nature of man. He 
thought of Marx as a disciple of Bentham as well as of Hegel. 
Overly optimistic and too eager to usher in the equalitarian order, 


2Vebien, The Place of Science in Modern Civilization (New York 1942) pp. 
441-42. 
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Marx required a whole class of reasonable and impoverished men 
as the vehicle of progress. He reasoned that the proletariat would 
hardly act contrary to their enlightened welfare. Veblen, peren- 
nially suspicious of the claim that man might make history instead 
of being made by it, resented the highly personalized, class-strug- 
gle content in socialist theory: ““A consistently materialistic con- 
ception, consistently adhering to a materialistic interpretation of 
the process of development as well as of the facts involved in the 
process, could scarcely avoid making its putative struggle a mere 
unconscious and irrelevant conflict of the brute material forces”’ 
(The Place of Science, p. 416). 

So, instead of attacking Marx’s materialism, Veblen argued that 
the socialists’ conception of history was contaminated by an ani- 
mistic class struggle and was therefore something less than straight 
materialism, a real novelty in criticism of Marx. Veblen never 
doubted that groups of men might be aligned against each other; 
he only insisted that their allegiance was the result of cultural 
change and not its first cause. To the extent that Marx moved 
his philosophy of history to the plane of public ideologies and 
personal agents, he had obscured the inner working of social 
evolution. For Veblen the reformer’s temperament in Marx was 
too close to that of the English utilitarians, and the socialists and 
Benthamites both fell in the pre-Darwinian era, somewhere before 
the full tide of nineteenth-century materialism. Eschewing the 
details of the “Synthetic Philosophy,” Veblen was nonetheless at 
home with the cosmic sweep of Spencer’s mechanistic evolution, 
the larger physical system of which sociology was one facet. His 
interests did not run the gamut of Spencer’s, and he would have 
balked at the grandiose project of a universal system, but Veblen 
was quite sure that a system there was, and that its imperious, 
dogmatic unfolding was kin to Spencer's god-like mood in the 
“Synthetic Philosophy.” 

As patterns of consistent discourse Veblen had no argument 
with the economics of the physiocrats, the classicists, the utili- 
tarians, and the Marxists. If Quesnay’s assumptions in Le droit 
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naturel were accepted, Veblen was perfectly willing to assent to 
their implications, and he expressed an intense aesthetic appreci- 
ation for the neatness and order of the economic doctrines of 
Das Kapital. Those critics who had intended to dismember 
Marxian theory and had attacked details that were inconsistent 
with their own premises were largely idle commentators, precisely 
because their strictures skirted the real dispute, the fundamental 
premises. As a system Marxian economics was left intact, and 
no issue had been joined. 

Intellectual disagreements of this kind stemmed from different 
preconceptions, disagreements about which, according to Veblen, 
“each is entitled to his own opinion,” and when preconceptions 
varied radically, there could be no meeting of minds. Pointing 
to the mutually exclusive character of theoretical systems that 
proceed from different bases, Veblen wrote, in The Theory of 
Business Enterprise (p. 344), “No substantial agreement upon a 
point of knowledge or conviction is possible between persons who 
proceed from disparate preconceptions.” And in The Place of 
Science (p. 410) he held that “Except as a whole and except in 
the light of its postulates and aims, the Marxian system is not 
only not tenable, but it is not even intelligible. A discussion 
of a given isolated feature of the system (such as the theory of 
value) from the point of view of classical economics is as futile 
as a discussion of solids in terms of two dimensions.” Later in 
the same work (p. 437) he wrote that ‘Marx was neither ignorant, 
imbecile, nor disingenuous, and his work must be construed from 
such a point of view and in terms of such elements as will enable 
his results to stand substantially sound and convincing.” 

Veblen did not call the systematized learning of the Marxists a 
“universe of discourse,” nor did he refer physiocratic doctrine to 
a ‘climate of opinion” of enlightened, eighteenth-century France, 
but such terminology would have served his intent. Instead of 
“climate of opinion” Veblen used “the point of view,” and in 
examining the economic thought of his predecessors he dwelled 
on the preconceptions that underwrote the validity of their point 
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of view. “This ultimate term or ground of knowledge,” he wrote 
in The Place of Science (p. 149), “is always of a metaphysical 
character. It is something in the way of a preconception, accepted 
uncritically, but applied in criticism and demonstration of all 
else with which the science is concerned.” Theory in economics 
was no different from theory in science. Preconceptions were 
the basis of systems of knowledge without themselves being veri- 
fiable outside the point of view of which they were an expression. 
They were postulates from which closed systems of theory began 
and final terms by which the systems were justified when chal- 
lenged in argument. To Veblen the doctrines of the physiocrats, 
as of the Marxists, were bound together in a coherent and logical 
theory by preconceptions, and to miss the picture of the whole 
system was to bog down in trivia. 

Veblen saw “the point of view” as a “spiritual attitude” that 
dominated the organization of knowledge and ringed a whole 
system of ideas without itself being verifiable. He recognized 
the formal limitations of systems of knowledge, and, taking the 
sociologists’ position that all knowledge was known by men, he 
shifted his analysis from logical structure and consistency to the 
social conditions underlying belief. He reduced “points of view” 
to the psychological level of “habits of mind,” and located their 
source in the cultural contexts that gave them meaning and made 
them acceptable as common sense. Unable to break the ring of 
closed and self-sustained systems of thought, Veblen did not pur- 
sue the quest for unqualified truth. Absolutes were anathema 
in the Darwinian scheme, where everything had a history and 
nothing was an isolated datum intelligible in its own limited 
terms. The authenticity of ideas was ultimately resolved into 
an assent, a conviction inculcated by habit. 


Il 
Veblen was caught in the predicament that has trapped other 
intellectual mavericks. In revolt against an older way of think- 
ing, he was so immersed in the position from which he was dis- 
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entangling himself that he failed to see that the new economics 
need not match the old in its claims to superhuman certainties. 
Of course Veblen had gone to great lengths in chastising the pre- 
Darwinians; and when he hailed a post-Darwinian economics he 
balked at importing into economic theory a norm drawn from 
one age by which to evaluate a quite different age. But because 
he was conditioned to the absolute he was a little apologetic 
that he found none. Indeed, where was that norm of progress 
which was not saturated with bias and partial to some human 
interest? As he plainly saw, there is no possibility of setting up 
a prescriptive rule that is not man-made and in some sense culture- 
fashioned. What he did not see was that to expect anything else 
was fantastic. Painfully aware of the trap of “ethnocentrism,” 
that apt word that another American evolutionist popularized, 
Veblen declined to act the arbiter in the forthright terms of his 
more uncritical predecessors. He was by no stretch of the 
imagination the “objective observer,’’ whatever that means; he 
only tempered his obvious. partisanship with the skeptic’s smile 
at his own audacity. It was as if to say that “my judgment is 
made of the same stuff as yours.” 

Such a skeptical conclusion may have been inevitable for one 
so engrossed in Darwinism and so set against the classical tradi- 
tion. But this would be a sorry outcome for an economics as 
incisive as Veblen’s, and happily it is not literally the last word. 
Veblen did not falter at using a value scheme, nor did he under- 
state it in deference to his theorctical qualms. ‘The justification 
of what in antique psychological terminology he called ‘‘the in- 
stinct of workmanship,” and in technological terms ‘‘the machine 
process,” is prominent throughout his work. 

What he failed to do was to put his own standards alongside 
those he criticized and to make a systematic, straightforward case 
for his position. Veblen dodged, using irony and tongue-in-cheek 
as his dodges, as he repeatedly implied that every man has the 
right to intellectual perversity even if it means suicide. Under- 
standably, he faltered at raising his own economic norms to the 
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giddy heights of the pre-Darwinians, but he wrote as if standards 
of judgment are merely expressions of subjective preference. His 
mock humility and irony, if it was that, were nonetheless telling. 
At least, I always squirm when I read those passages in which 
Veblen is inviting us to follow our hearts’ deepest yearning. 
Feeling that he had no very comfortable way to press his point, 
Veblen assumed the suave literary guise of the cultural relativist 
and pushed home his argument with blistering effect. 

In brief, the cogency of Veblen’s analysis ought to render his 
value judgments the more cogent. To reduce judgments of this 
kind to a common denominator, as if all judgments were of equal 
merit, makes a farce of intelligence. Such a reduction leaves 
intellectual content undiscriminated, because all of it suffers from 
a common blight. Inevitably there is always indebtedness to 
what has gone before. But was not the point after all that 
a man-made environment is the only condition under which 
distinctively human behavior is possible? Rather than being the 
last and devastating word, this ought to be the first word, a 


sine qua non overhanging all human utterance. Criticism of 


this universal characteristic of human discourse is hardly fatal, 
exactly because it is a dimension of all knowledge. The alterna- 
tive is dumb silence. In whatever direction the value scheme 
of institutional economics lay, it would, in becoming articulate 
at all, already have confessed its human origin. Veblen was in 
no doubt about that direction. When he pronounced the “‘tech- 
nological imperative” (C. E. Ayres’ phrase, and a much stronger 
one than Veblen could bring himself to use), he appealed to the 
continuity outside the cast of any single era and showed no 
provincial frame of mind. 

As an evolutionist and a theorist Veblen found no solace in 
looking on science and the machine as absolutes like those of 
pre-Darwinian vintage. If he found reason to hope for a better 
tomorrow at all, he found it in the trend of cultural evolution 
under the influence of machine technology. Perhaps the forces 
that contorted the functioning of industry would necessarily 
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dwindle and disappear as the animus of industry became per- 
vasive, and the long view would show the elevation of the engi- 
neers over the price system. The era in which industry had 
created an economic revolution might also see the beginning of 
a cultural revolution that would fit the institutional inheritance 
to the scheme of industry. Capitalism was, after all, made of 
the stuff of folkways, and was, to an evolutionist, a passing and 
transient thing compared with the empire of science and the 
machine. But for all his determinism, Veblen never lost the 
sense of present crisis and often wrote as if, in the current pre- 
carious juncture, events could go either way. At least, his respect 
for the force of custom and tradition made him qualify even the 
“calculable future” with the large reservation—not ‘“‘just yet.” 

Veblen represents the passing of an older point of view and 
the transition to one that is more familiarly modern. His debt 
to Darwinism and to the anthropologists who came under the 


influence of the evolutionary perspective is undeniable. Eco- 


nomics was given an evolutionary scale and ranged over all the 
eras of human experience in the grand fashion of a Spencer. At 
the same time, this wayward economist was not comfortably at 
home with the evolutionary philosophy of his Victorian forbears. 
Of course, his major methodological device remained the evolu- 
tionary view, and those who have found fault with the decidedly 
theoretical (sometimes called “‘speculative”’) bent of his doctrines 
are legion. He satisfies none of the modern penchant for sta- 
tistical studies or narrowly disciplined “empirical” and_ field 
research. Veblen wrote many monographs, but they are too often 
treated like his introduction to The Laxdaela Saga, which stu- 
dents of language have found too “sociological” and economists 
do not read. He wrote in the wake of those before him who 
had sketched out the broad outlines of cultural history, although 
one has the feeling that man’s present condition and prospect 
were never long out of his sight. 

Veblen made it almost a point of honor to declare his allegiance 
to “Darwinism” and to wear its badge. He held close to the 
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principle of continuity and cumulative change as a specific article 
of the Darwinian creed; he also found in the biologist’s principles 
the authority for divorcing change from progress. A tentative 
cultural relativism, an adjunct of the earlier sociology, became in 
Veblen’s hands full-fledged and unmitigated. The history of 
culture was the grand social instance of cumulative change, and 
the hybrid societies that were its product prescribed the contexts 
to which the ways of men were adapted. Few have read so many 
implications into Darwinism and raised it to so formidable a 
concept; but Veblen, always an infidel among the faithful, turned 
its meaning against some of the basic convictions of earlier social 
evolutionists and remained the “placid unbeliever” even among 
his fellow travelers in Darwinism. 





CHRISTIAN FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES* 


BY EDUARD HEIMANN 


‘i- modern notion of the science of society and of its subject 
matter derives from Greek philosophy, despite the formidable 
distance between the Greek quest for wisdom and the modern 
doctrine of technical knowledge and control. What the two have 
in common is an appeal to man’s mind and a trust in it. Thus 
Socrates was at pains to open to the common people the way from 
their daily experiences to the sanctuary of wisdom, for the blessing 
of insight into harmonious nature—that is, reason—behind and 
above life instils virtue into the soul and thus enables people to 
live together in peaceful organization. Indeed, according to the 
aristocratic Plato, it is only the few really wise who are able to 
rise from the cave of human existence into the pure ether of 
eternal essences. In any case, neither the Greek doctrine of wis- 
dom nor the modern doctrine of science is aware of any other 
primacy than man’s mind; in this sense both are of humanist- 
rationalist sentiment.' It is fully logical that Plato drew from his 
premise the conclusion that the philosophers should be kings 


* Epirors’ Note—This article, which has been translated by the author, was first 
published in German in Pastoraltheologie (April 1958). 

1 The word “humanist” is here designed to exclude the official Catholic merger, 
called “rationalism,” of the Greek philosophy with the Biblical doctrine. The term 
“rationalism” is used in two entirely different, although overlapping, meanings. 
On the one hand, it signifies the structure of the world as built by thinking, as 
contrasted with resting it merely on perception and experience (empiricism, sensu- 
alism, and the like); this is the classical and Catholic use of the word. On the 
other hand, it signifies trust in the natural human forces of thinking, and in 
natural experience, which must always be digested by thinking, as opposed to 
trust in the spiritual experiences that transcend the natural sphere and have 
their climax in revelation; this is my use of the word, to which the text above adds 
the word “humanist” to clarify the anti-religious meaning. See the introduction 
of my book Vernunftglaube und Religion in der modernen Gesellschaft (Tiibingen 
1955); the methodological outline given in the present article is elaborated and 
applied in that book, 
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because their superior wisdom strongly incorporates the state- 
forming and state-preserving virtues. And likewise the modern 
social scientists say that their science imparts the competence 
necessary for correctly guiding society. 

Nevertheless the conflict between the two is bound to make 
itself felt. A doctrine of wisdom is naturally a doctrine of norms; 
science, however, is defined as a doctrine of facts. It is true that 
the bridge between the two is easy to find: the norms that the 
state, for example, must comply with in order to function correctly 
can be developed only from knowledge of the state, and further 
back, of the people to be organized by that state. Yet the differ- 
ence between the doctrine of norms and that of facts cannot be 
overemphasized. The doctrine of norms plainly says that com- 
pliance with the norms is the condition for the structure to exist; 
the doctrine of facts takes the structure as given and extant, and 
describes it. Or in a different turn of thought, the doctrine of 
wisdom is, by very definition, less optimistic than the doctrine of 
facts: to the former the task is to secure the existence of the 
structure, while to the latter the task is analysis of the given struc- 
ture and, on that basis, control of the processes within the 
structure, with a view to influencing and modifying them at will. 

It could be objected that those factors that make the existence 
possible—the subject matter of the doctrine of wisdom—must 
appear in the inventory of the facts analyzed by science in the 
given structure. But this is precisely the reproof to the conven- 
tional doctrine of facts. That doctrine, beginning only after the 
basic question of existence has been solved, takes the conditionally 
secure existence as simply given. ‘The spiritual decay or even 
the physical death of societies is all too familiar to the historian 
but unknown to the modern social scientist in his work. He treats 
the developed society as if it were immortal as long as people 
propagate. Society is regarded as a piece of human nature, 
because it is rational for man to live in society, and reason is a 
piece of human nature. Nature is eternal, at least from the point 
of view of social science, and hence society is eternal too. 
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A science cannot answer more questions than its self-chosen 
method permits. In a period of easy life such complacency may 
be understandable, but in a period when the physical survival of 
the human race is threatened, and paradoxically by the achieve- 
ments of the human mind itself, such a limitation to secondary 
questions is no longer permitted. The abyss of life lies open 
before us, and therefore we have to render account of the founda- 
tion. We are thrown back from the problems of the doctrine of 
facts and controls to the problems of the doctrine of wisdom: to 
fathom the life of society. 


The Rational Interest as Fundamental Concept 


To see the problem is a great achievement but is not tantamount 
to solving it. What is rationalism’s solution? 

Rational judgment teaches man the value of living in society. 
This is, properly speaking, a docirine of norms. We know that 
man does not always and not only live judiciously, and that he 
hurts himself if his passions gain the better of him: judgment 
ought to curb passion. The judiciousness, the rationality of man, 
is the principle, and it leads him into society because he lives 
infinitely better in association, with division of functions and 
exchange of goods and services, than otherwise. Exactly this was 
taught by Plato and Aristotle. And, more or less elaborated, it 
also is the starting point from which the modern social sciences 
rush to their favorite problems, those of particular processes. 
Since the possibility of irrationalities is explicitly recognized by 
them, the idea obviously is that the rational attitude is typical 
enough to serve as the realistic explanation of social life: although 
not necessary in any logical or causal sense of the word, it is so 
prevalent in the modern enlightened world that from the hy- 
pothesis of universal rational attitudes one can correctly predict 
the real processes and therefore also influence them. A norm 
that is normally met loses its character as norm and becomes a 
sufficiently verified hypothesis. 

There are, however, two opposite attitudes of socialized man, 
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both of which serve his rational interest in his welfare, each in 
its own way: cooperation and rivalry, the one in order to increase 
the common output, and the other in order to increase our own 
share in the common output. The two are opposite even though 
rivalry, in the special form of competition, appears as a particular 
form of cooperation, under the guidance of an “invisible hand” 
that functions “behind the backs of the agents.” If society is 
defined as cooperation through division of functions, its ration- 
ality is beyond doubt. But if rivalry and competition be added, 
the situation becomes ambiguous. Human beings now are not 
only allies against the scantiness of nature, but also each other’s 
adversaries. The latter condition is as natural and as logical as 
the former; the rational interest is as clear in the second case as 
in the first. The interests of rational men cross in constantly 
varying combinations. By their rational interests people are not 
only held togethe: but also pitted one against the other. Can 
such a vacillating, such an ambiguous, relationship of interests 
really serve as the foundation of something as durable as society? 

What we need to fathom society is a force that outweighs the 
centrifugal tendencies: cohesion must be stronger than conflict. It 
does not suffice to say that rivalry is led into the strictly ordered 
channels of competition, with the result that competition is con- 
stituted as the organizational principle of society and the rivals 
can only vie for the best service in the framework of the whole, 
and cannot directly hurt one another. Since society does exist, 
we want to know what force it is in people that binds the cen- 
trifugal rivalries into such bounds. The answer that it is the 
power of rationality is in itself tautological. Our ideal experi- 
ment postulates a man guided by sound judgment of the varying 
conditions of his private welfare, but a blank in other respects, and 
there is no intelligible way from this type of man to the durable 
existence of society. 

Rivalry is the decisive problem of our analysis, because it is the 
rational impediment to allegedly rational solidarity in society. 
This is implied in the rational premise of the entire theory, which 
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ultimately says that since people are led into society by insight 
into the conditions of their private welfare, society is a means for 
private ends. Hence an antisocial attitude will be chosen as the 
rational means if it best serves the private welfare. This does 
not even contradict the proposition that rationality demands life 
in society: one can behave in an antisocial manner only in society. 
The hermit is not antisocial but only a-social; he does not hurt 
anybody. It is only in society that one can exploit and oppress 
other people; oppression and exploitation are social categories 
in the sense that they presuppose the existence of society. The 
rational interest reveals itself as interest in life in society, which, 
as society, increases the output of communal labor and, as the 
opportunity for oppression and exploitation, permits one to 
increase one’s private share in the communal output. The ideal 
solution for the rational interest would be to enlarge the scope for 
exploitation by stimulating the others to maximum efforts while 
reducing one’s own effort to an easy measure. This, of course, 
is true on all sides. ‘Thus the rationalist picture of society is one 
of a battlefield of a struggle for exploitation. Does that suffice, 
however, as a basis for understanding the durability of society? 

Frequently it is attempted to make a long-range, short-range 
distinction between the rational interest in the durable existence 
of society and the interest in exploitation and other irregularities: 
the former is seen as prevailing eventually and as holding down 
the short-run interests to the position of short-sighted irration- 
alities. According to this view, injustice cannot endure, because 
the oppressed rise for the battle of justice, and hence the prudent 
man will prefer right to wrong in his own rational, that is, long- 
range interest. 

But his advantage in physical or intellectual or military or 
financial or other power, which enables him to exploit the weaker 
people, also enables him to perfect the exploitation durably and 
systematically by physically holding down and morally degrading 
the defeated. While it is true that such a policy is not always 
successful, it is successful often enough to appear as the real 
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rational interest of the strong. In world history injustice is all 
too often victorious and encourages imitation by such people 
and groups of people as feel themselves strong enough. Wherever 
we may look in a hypothetical world of the pure rational interest, 
solidarity is only one, and not the strongest, of its possibilities. 
Rational interest leads into conflict, and the actual durability of 
society must rest on a deeper and firmer ground. 

In our own days the rational conflict, professing as it does the 
principle of rationalist humanism, has split the world of white 
mankind into two opposing camps, which are armed for mutual de- 
struction and are paradoxically held back only by mutual fear. It 
is easily seen that the West-East conflict is only a newly developed 
form of the age-old rational conflict, and that it equally does not 
permit of logical settlement by subsumption under a higher logical 
principle. The East is taught by its dialectical self-understanding 
to regard itself as the higher stage of the West's pattern of life. 
The latter was first in exploring the rational possibilities of life 
in all directions, under a maximum of individual liberty and at 
a correspondingly high cost in waste and friction; now the East 
can sift the results and organize and develop them in systematic 
unity. The propelling force, here too, is the rational quest of 
welfare. The collective interest, more specifically the proletarian 
class interest, arises explicitly from the rational conflict of private 
interests: it is the sum of the private interests of the economically 
weak and drives to the destruction of the adversary, but it pre- 
serves the class solidarity beyond the situation of conflict because 
there is now, after the elimination of the adversary, complete 
rational homogeneity. This is the doctrine. 

The new thing in this collective stage of the rational interest 
is the reversal of the means-end relationship. The rational con- 
flict arose from the rational interest in increasing one’s own share 
in the total revenue at the expense of the other shares, within 
a social order that accords the liberty to assert such aspirations. 
The dialectically transformed, summed-up private interest of the 
victorious collective claims the right to crush opposing interests 
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or Opposing interpretations of the (never unequivocal) collective 
interest, for the sake of ideological and social homogeneity. The 
collective, the sum of the homogeneous private interests, is the 
supreme end or the supreme authority that determines the end, 
and the members are means in the service of the end and can and 
must be rejected if this appears expedient. 

Within a rationalist system the relationship between the person 
and the community can be understood only in the categories of 
means and end; only one of the two can be the end, and the other 
is then nothing but means and is subject to considerations of 
expediency without any dignity of its own. But the decision on 
which of the two shall be the end and which the means is purely 
dogmatic. In purely rational logic supremacy is accorded to the 
rational individual, while in dialectical logic it is accorded to the 
homogeneous collective as the sum of the rational homogeneous 
individuals; one solution is as logical and as arbitrary as the other. 
And if the two hostile solutions claim to organize the two halves 
of the modern rational world, this world is split dogmatically. The 
doctrine that rationality constitutes the society of rational people 


ends, with paradoxical but compelling logic, in the split of society. 
What it does constitute is a logically insoluble conflict. ‘This is 
the self-refutation of rationalist social science. 


Religion as the Fundamental Concept 


The struggle for shares in the society of rational individuals, the 
struggle against deviations in the society of the rational collective, 
and the struggle between the two versions of the rationalist prin- 
ciple in a world that has now shrunk to technical unity ensue from 
the presumption of rationality. If society is relatively durable, 
it must have a deeper foundation, a foundation able to bear the 
conflict; or in other terms, the conflict must be overarched by a 
higher principle, since society does exist. 

Society is constituted by religion. As regards the so-called 
primitive societies of our time (which, in manufacturing clothes 
and tools, building ships, and navigating the ocean, have achieved 
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a tremendous rise beyond their original condition), the primacy 
of religion is probably recognized by all anthropologists, partic- 
ularly those who see a primitive trait in the predominance of 
religion. The center of the controversy is the question whether 
the highly developed societies, too, rest on religion, or whether 
they can replace that “erroneous science” by the more solid 
authentic science. William Graham Sumner, from whom we 
have the designation, was fully aware of the disciplining, moral, 
ennobling effects of religion. A hundred years before, 
Robespierre, the dictator of anti-Christian Enlightenment, was so 
fully aware of those effects that he tried to establish, after the cult 
of the goddess Reason, a religion of the “Supreme Being,” and for 
it confiscated Notre-Dame de Paris. It is just as characteristic and 
as grotesque that Auguste Comte, the founder of positivism, 
wanted to stabilize its universal empire by a ‘‘Positivist Church” 
(leaning on the Catholic Church at that), for he and the French 
sociologists following him regarded as the true object of religious 
worship, in however mythical disguise, society itself, which im- 
parts poise, purpose, and dignity to man by integrating him into a 
greater whole. National Socialist and Communist youth con- 
firmations, organized to compete with Christian confirmation, are 
all too well known today. Respectable people have maintained in 
all seriousness that America’s real religion is democracy. The fact 
that society rests not on scientific rationality but on religion is 
familiar enough to all these deniers of religion to press them 
toward attempts to found counter-religions. 

But that achievement is not so simple as a rationalis: or 
positivist may imagine. And in any case the secularized, scie.1ce- 
proud society in West and East does not live on any of the 
atheist religions but on its own age-old religious tradition, even 
where this tradition has long been divested of any official function. 
While the rational principle proves to be ambiguous, aiming at 
cooperation on the one hand and at rivalry on the other, religion 
provides society with the requirements of durable existence: it 
unites people by their common belief in overarching powers, and 
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it disciplines people by the teachings in social ethics that are 
derived from the supreme religious propositions. All religions do 
that, and only religions do it, for the spirituality of the people is 
religion, not philosophy, and not theology either. It lives in 
customs, tales, festivals, legends, in songs and hymns, and in stone 
and color; conceptual thought is indispensable to clarify it and 
protect it against degeneration, but can never create it. If social 
ethics is to outweigh the centrifugal effects of rationality, it must 
be and remain anchored in religion. 

But this last proposition requires substantiation. If nothing 
has been bequeathed to us by the atheist religions, all of which 
come down to the self-worship of society, our humanists must 
resort to the postulate of autonomous morals independent of 
religion. These must be inborn in the human mind, and in 
this sense ideal. Truth, oneness, justice—man cannot think 
without believing in the truth; he cannot correctly act without 
believing in justice; and there must be only one truth and one 
justice if he is to think and act correctly. No historical revela- 
tion need be resorted to if the natural structure of the human mind 


contains everything that is required, even if many millennia are 
needed for unfolding the full power and effectiveness of that 


structure. 

With this reference to the theory of evolution the difficulties 
begin, however, as always in such attempts to reduce spiritual 
life to mere nature. And even if we leave this general question 
aside, a more special question arises: when and in what way could 
such purely ideal substances as truth, justice, and oneness have 
got into the human mind, since nothing in empirical reality 
corresponds to them? They do not exist. Analytical philosophy, 
the most radical wing of modern philosophy, proscribes them as 
illegitimate foreign bodies, remainders of pre-scientific dog- 
matic thinking. In reality they have been educated into the 
human mind—and they have a formidable family likeness to the 
elementary propositions of Biblical monotheism. God is spirit, 
and he who invokes Him should invoke Him in spirit and truth. 
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There is only one truth, one justice, because there is only one 
creator; and when people deny the creator, His attributes—truth, 
justice, and oneness—still survive in their minds as if they had an 


isolated existence. 

This is a historical proposition because religion is a phenom- 
enon in history, and also because the decay of religion is a phe- 
nomenon in history. No humanist and rationalist understands 
what history is. Because he denies God and trusts only human 
reason, he believes he has cut off the religious tradition. But in 
doing this not even his head is successful, far less his person. 
Not even his head succeeds in doing it: since he finds the tradi- 
tional content in his mind he interprets it as the natural content 
of his natural reason, but it is the content of the tradition he re- 
jects, a tradition that has formed the minds of his forefathers for 
over a thousand years and whose categories—save the one word 
God—are so familiar to him that he takes them for his nature. He 
thinks he does not need religion because he has moraiity; he does 
not see that he has morality only because his forefathers had re- 
ligion. He covets the fruit without the plant. He preaches that 
one ought not to violate the child’s mind by religious instruction, 
but rather should permit him to “build” his own “philosophy” 
all by himself; the child should achieve by himself what the 
greatest thinkers have achieved for us in three thousand years of 
most arduous striving. In a country like the United States, still 
very young and hence without a sense of history, many people 
believe that man is by nature a democrat and has a natural desire 
for free enterprise and Congressional elections. Even in Europe 
many people do not understand the historical nature of man, al- 
though Hitler should have destroyed the delusion of man’s natural 
rationality. 

If it is true that morality is the fruit of religion, morality may 
survive religion for one or two generations, but must then follow 
it. Humanism is often a moving, but always a tragic phenomenon. 
It lives on what it fights against; it destroys the mysterious founda- 
tions of its own spiritual life and of the hoped-for rational society. 
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So far I have used our own situation as the main point of ref- 
erence, but have discussed only the general relationship between 
religion and the moral discipline required for peaceful living 
together. The general principle that emerges is that the under- 
standing of man and world which is contained in religion leads to 
definite rules of conduct in society, rules that are not derived in a 
purely academic manner but demonstrate the formative and 
disciplining power of their origin. In academic inquiries—for 
example those of many anthropologists, but particularly those of 
the earlier rationalists and positivists—the relationship between 
social discipline and religion appears as a means-end relation- 
ship, wherein society is the end and religion the means, in accord- 
ance with the notorious German proposition that “religion must 
be preserved for the people,” in other words, the educated no 
longer need religion. But this approach is devious; religion can- 
not be a means, because it cannot be made. We can indeed do 
something for religion, and conversely, when religion is not 
taught it is starved out, for like all higher spiritual life, religion 
is tradition. But it can be taught successfully only where it is 
alive. Whether it is alive, whether it flourishes under cultivation 
or rather under suppression—these are decisive questions in every 
individual situation. And ultimately the significance of religion 
in social life is not different from its significance in personal life. 
We work as missionaries because faith imparts poise and hope, and 
unbelief easily ends in the despair of the split soul. No one can 
believe in order thereby to gain poise and hope; but he gains 
poise and hope as he believes. 


Christian Foundations 


With these reflections we have at last entered the framework of 
our own tradition, the Christian tradition. Western society—how- 


ever many of its present members may deny it—is a Christian 
society, in the sense that the forms of thought and life that are 
employed by its members are decisively shaped by the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message, and are thereby distinguished from 
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those of all other societies. This is not the place to try even the 
most sketchy survey of the sociologically relevant parts of the 
doctrine. I want to stress only certain points that are relevant to 
this inquiry into the method of the social sciences. 

PERSON AND COMMUNITY 

The first point is the primacy of love, which the Great Com- 
mandment derives directly from the love of God, not properly as 
a commandment—for the commandment of love is, strictly 
speaking, a contradiction in itself—but as a description of the 
creative power. Love, of course, was not created or even discovered 
by Christianity—any more than virtue was. In a certain sense 
all classical philosophy is a doctrine of virtue, and the power of 
love was familiar to the classical philosophers. But what does 
Plato’s hymn on Eros teach? Eros, the impassioned urge to union 
with the higher, guides man from step to step through the al- 
ways repeated experience of dissatisfaction to that supreme satis- 
faction and consummation—becoming one with wisdom—which 
is accorded the “philosopher,” the lover of wisdom. This is a 
tremendous vision, but it is integrated into and subordinated to 
the picture of rationalism. Plato did not use it for the theory of 
society, but based that theory on rational interest. Aristotle,.on 
the contrary, founded the politically united society of free citizens 
on friendship (considering only the polis, not the life of the bar- 
barians incapable of liberty)—the monarchy on friendship between 
father and sons, the republic on friendship between brothers. 
But he too failed to advance beyond the rationalist start, because 
he defined friendship as enlarged self-love. 

The Christian principle of love is not a means of self-realiza- 
tion, because it cannot be willed; love is the end of the self-seeking 
individual and the beginning of personal life. Through the 
principle of love as a creative power, the fatal cleavage in the 
present world, the cleavage between individualism and _ col- 
lectivism, is overcome. In the real world there is neither the 
individual (this Latin word is the literal translation of the Greek 
word atom) nor the corresponding collective. The self-enclosed 
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individual, greedy for his “‘self-realization,” is incomplete and 
unredeemed. He is made complete and is redeemed from him- 
self by love, which pulls him out of himself and makes him forget 
himself. Hence person and community coincide,’ they arise 
uno actu from the creative power of love, of which there are in- 
finitely many kinds and hues. A collective—a sum of unconnected 
self-seeking individuals—exists as little as the individual; rather, 
they both arise only from the withering of something alive, and 
once more uno actu. Community, however, is community of 
persons, one axis with two poles of equal dignity.* 

What binds people to one another and into community is thus 
more profound and higher than the rational interest, the funda- 
mental concept of the social sciences. Interest does not bind, it 
calculates, and the calculation may recommend a new policy in 
each new situation. A society of human beings cannot live that 
way; it rests on lasting bonds, not on the varying results of vary- 
ing calculation. The durable existence of society logically pre- 
cedes the conflict of interests in society. The binding power is 
called love, not in the sense of romantic enthusiasm between 


teen-agers or enamored young people (although this may very 
well lead into love), but in the sense of confirming, understanding, 
living with, the other, of standing up for and trusting each other, 


2 The distinction, introduced by F. Ténnies and very influential in Germany, 
between “community” (Gemeinschaft) and “society” (Gesellschaft) is not practicable 
for present purposes. Entirely in line with nineteenth-century tradition, Ténnies 
opposed a romantic past of organic community to the sane, clear present of 
society resting on deliberate construction. This distinction is not valid here. 

81 have not included the churches as a supra-rationalist force binding man 
into society and depriving the conflicts of rational interests of their dangerous 
nature. In a country somewhat homogeneous in church life this would appear 
strange; the Catholic Church, in particular, demonstrates its socially integrating 
power over and over. But equally strong is the rent along the borderlines between 
the churches, tearing the political and social units. In a sociological and methodo- 
logical inquiry it is not possible to regard as unifying forces the churches that, 
like those in Germany, combat one another not only in the intellectual but 
even in the political sphere—not to mention the ecclesiastical schism between 
West and East. And if one were to speak of “the Church” instead of the reality 
of the several churches, this would be intolerable romanticism in a sociological, 


as contrasted with a theological, discussion, 
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of bearing with each other and seeking for reconciliation and 
harmony in the unavoidable small and big conflicts between the 
tempers and the varying claims of incessantly changing persons. 
Every human being is surrounded by a dense tissue of such con- 
nections, of diminishing intensity toward the outside, and the 


narrow overlapping of these systems of relations forms the ground 


that supports conflicts between members. Such conflicts are 
taken seriously, however, because they give expression to living 
needs of living persons. This is the contrast between Christian 
personalism and collectivism, which denies and suppresses con- 
flicts for the sake of the homogeneity of interests. 

It is also the contrast between Christian personalism and 
Oriental mysticism—and this leads to a second point. In all 
Biblical teachings, culminating in the doctrine of incarnation, 
spirit is embedded in nature. Idealists like Plato, who believe 
in spirit purified of earthiy stuff, lament that the conditioning of 
spirit by nature degrades spirit; in truth it ennobles nature, be- 
cause it penetrates it with spirit. Biblical realism is always aware 
that the life of spirit on this earth depends on natural conditions, 
although it is not at all determined thereby, as the materialists 
hold. ‘To study the natural and historical-social conditions and 
limitations of spiritual life has thus been a task of religious 
dignity for the Christian universities since their founding in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Indeed, the very first charge to 
the disciples is to preach the kingdom of God and heal the sick 
(Luke 9:2): the misery of the body is an irresistible challenge to 
the power of love. Nowhere outside Biblical teachings is there 
anything similar. 

Particularly in the great Oriental religions, salvation by love 
means something quite different, because the understanding of 
man is different. It is true that there too the starting point is the 
suffering of individuation, which, like solitary confinement, in- 
flicts on man isolation and “alienation.” But it does so precisely 
because life exists in nature and history, and salvation depends on 
breaking through this layer, by means of spiritual power, and 
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descen¢ ing to the layer of true reality, where beyond the earthly 
appearances the unity of all life is reached and the suffering is 
extinguished. In the ocean of all-love the misery of separateness 
disappears. 

The Oriental solution thus extinguishes the suffering of in- 
dividuation by extinguishing the individual; the Christian solution 
develops the individual to the person, because love here is love 
between persons, who give themselves to each other freely and 
freely receive each other. Freedom and justice can be tasks of 
religious dignity only in a world educated by Christianity; only 
here is life on this earth affirmed rather than depreciated, as in the 
Orient. All genuine problems of our life can thus be developed 
from the Christian doctrine, and the false and insoluble ones—in- 
dividualism versus collectivism—follow from a decay of under- 
standing, whereby the religious dimension wastes away and the 
material basis of life is absolutized. Hence the yearning of many 
Western intellectuals today for Oriental absorption.‘ 

HIsTory 

The overvaluation of earthly life through the loss of spiritual 
orientation is systematized in the modern social sciences. As was 
emphasized above, their reference to classical philosophy is devi- 
ous, because they water down the strictly normative concept of rea- 
son to make it the methodological premise of their analyses of 
facts. But they are closer to the Greeks than to the Bible, in that 
they regard as worthy of and in need of scientific explanation only 
what is constant, not what changes, unless it be a constant change, 
as between the phases of the business cycle in economics. It is 
true that they are very far from claiming eternal validity for their 
results, as did their ancestors until 1850; on the contrary, they are 
decidedly modest and skeptical in their efforts for an analysis case 
by case, a kind of casuistic of the infinitely many possibilities. 

# Another branch of this basic argument leads to the philosophy and sociology of 
language. Rationalists take language as the means of expressing individual think- 
ing. Under the idea of personal life !anguage is the means of communication 


between brothers: community consciousness precedes individual consciousness, the 
Thou precedes the I. 
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Also, it is necessary to interpret the concept of the “constant” 
liberally enough to include development, in so far as it results 
from a given constellation through rearrangement of the data; on 
this basis hypothetical tendencies of development can be derived, 
a procedure in which one tries to select the data and their hypo- 
thetical change in as realistic a way as possible. 

Nevertheless, the verdict stands that in focusing on the rationally 
intelligible we fail to find access to that dimension of social reality 
which transcends the rational. Even in seeking access to change 
we remain in the framework of the given, the known. In prin- 
ciple, nothing new can happen, only variations of the same theme, 
for the types of behavior are known, the motives from which they 
flow have been accurately analyzed. In other words, there is in 
this picture of the world no freedom; what appears to me as my 
free choice is predetermined by my motives and the concrete 
circumstances in which I am to act; hence it is causally necessary 
and theoretically predictable. And predictability is only one 
step from manageability: we have only to change circumstances 
in such a way as to make the known motive react in the desired 
way. Human beings do not act, they react, and hence they are 
controllable. The motives pass through the human beings but 
are not particular to them. This is the image of man behind 
the search of the social sciences for ‘‘regularities” in social life. 

This image of man contradicts the nature of history, which is 
not a mere unfolding of the already known, but an unpredictable 
creative renewal in the midst of unresolved misery and insoluble 
tragedy. In spite of everything, there are in history freedom and 
hope. Nature knows only vegetative growth and fading on the 
one hand, and elemental catastrophes on the other. All this 
exists in society too, in so far as it is nature. But society has, 
beyond that, a spiritual dimension in which the natural, social, 
and political material is consciously shaped and reshaped. History 
is not only suffered, it is also made. A science that programma- 
tically denies this, as inconsistent with its basic concepts, may 
and does teach us many useful things of second and third im- 
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portance, but fails in its principal task: to give us understanding 
of the nature and limits of human freedom. Creative freedom 
in history explodes the freedomless image of human society which 
is presupposed in scientific manageability. If the latter be willed, 
freedom must be excluded, not only from the scientific image 
but also from the reality to be formed in this image. The learned 
specialists may be enthusiasts of freedom outside their work, but 
in their work they more or less unconsciously serve the enemies of 
freedom. 

And that even without logical necessity. Freedom, though not 
included in their formative concepts, is not incompatible with 
them. Logically there is no obstacle to including among the 
causal forces passing through man a force of different nature and 
efficacy, which we may call freedom or core or decision. Its 
peculiarity lies in the fact that, contrary to the causal forces, it 
is not always active; for shorter or longer periods it abandons the 
field, and thus permits the rise of regularities, but in times of 
distress and peril it pulls itself together and, by its unforeseen 
contribution, deflects the causal forces from their regular effect 
and creates something new. Such a formal concept of liberty is 
logically possible. It is also realistic, for it recognizes that man’s 
freedom is always surrounded on all sides and squeezed by necessi- 
ties of many kinds: it is not the creative power of God. As 
Schiller has said, ideas dwell easily side by side, but things hurt 
themselves, one against the other. And we cannot even think 
every thought at every time at will. Hence the recognition of 
freedom does not require us to abandon the conventional concepts, 
which mirror necessity, but demands solely that we enlarge them 
—a decisive change indeed. 

What do we thereby achieve? Scripture promises us “the 
glorious freedom of the children of God” (Romans 8:21), which 
in the historical context of the Epistle to the Romans is freedom 
from the moral and ritual law of the Pharisees and scribes, but 
means something comparable, of course, in any other historical 
situation. Our scribes have built the rational law of scientific 
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rules as a protection against the mysterious, incalculable, danger- 
fraught freedom of man, which they count among the “irration- 
alities.”” But their law is precisely what splits the nation and the 
nations; it is not life but death—and is death perhaps not among 
the regularities of natural reason? In the Bible (John 3:3, 6, 8) 
we are promised “rebirth of the spirit’; the greatest Christian 
statesman of recent times, Abraham Lincoln, in his funeral 
address for the dead of both sides on the battlefield of Gettysburg, 
calls for a “new birth of freedom under God.” This is no moral 
injunction. Rebirth is not in our power; only with God is no 
thing impossible. But rebirth is not a merely emotional or edify- 
ing experience either; it is a transformation, occurring over and 
over in the great crises of personal and historical life. 

To be sure, this happens only in the great crises; divine grace 
in the midst of our sins is not to be had at a cheaper price than 
a deep shock. It is a fact in individual life as in history that as 
long as things seem to work smoothly we have no use for renewal, 
that is, for becoming new and different. But it is a fact too that 
all regularities drive toward an ending, because life is motion; 
what was formerly the adequate and fair attitude turns false and 
unfair—becomes wrong precisely because it was right. At that 
point man is faced with the decision of his life. He can continue 
the earlier way, because it was right, and pursue it to the bitter 
end. But he can also set a new beginning, a new form of the 
common life with new aspirations and customs, which are to be 
fair to the newly growing forces. This is a rise to a higher plane, 
because a new vision of justice for the concrete case has been 
gained, and a new power of love, tested in overcoming the self, 
fills the new form. Likewise in the life of society, the moment 
comes when the newly swelling forces threaten to explode the 
accustomed form of the cohesion. In such a time of distress a new 
power of love may abandon the familiar form, seize a new vision 
of justice, and erect a new structure thereupon. This event in 
history is called reform; the true conservative is a reformer. 

The word reform is of religious origin, of course, and the event 
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is of religious nature because in it the regularities or laws of the 
natural process are broken through and the formidable venture 
of a new beginning is inaugurated. The objection may be raised 
that the new, spirit-determined start is at once attended by the 
interest-determined regularities, so that the new grows obsolete 
and torpid in the course of its life. But this development only 
proves that we cannot build the kingdom of God of the earthly 
material in our world; it does not prove that we should not 
practice in all modesty as much love and justice as we are able to. 

The victor on the battlefield of Gettysburg asked for a new birth 
of freedom, as the old form had perished in the terrible catas- 
trophe of the civil war; he was assassinated soon afterward, and 
the work remained unfinished. More far-reaching is the recon- 
struction that the entire Western world has accomplished as 
“social reform,” proceeding step by step in the course of the last 
hundred years, under the constant menace of a proletarian explo- 
sion, until that menace was exorcised and the Marxist revolution 
was pushed off from the industrial countries of its program to the 
pre-industrial countries. Was Marxism wrong? It was right, so 
right that its bitter criticism of capitalist injustices in the midst 
of the productive achievement of capitalism was accepted by the 
countries of capitalism. Also it was wrong, as wrong as the 
capitalist theory, for each, faithful to scientific procedure, 
logically elongated its structural principles until the two proved 
irreconcilable and nothing remained but catastrophe. To take 
hostile criticism to heart is the sign of renewal, and its beginning. 
The power of spiritual renewal overcame the hardness of the 
old structure; it erected a new structure on a higher plane, where 
increasing prosperity lifts the lower classes of society more rapidly 
than the upper ones and the age-old sufferings of mankind, hunger 
and sickness, have no more room. The new birth of freedom is 
no scientific rule; it is the venture of faith out of deep distress, and 
it is the historical reality that matters. 

Nothing could be farther from my intentions than to ayer that 
our political and international problems are thereby solved. On 
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the contrary, precisely because the problems of the past are solved 
in the new structure, there arise in it new tensions and dangers 
that are peculiar to it and were not visible before. As our pattern 
of life was formerly menaced from within, by those who supported 
it by their labor but were excluded from its fruits, so it is now 
menaced from without, by those whom the Western nations, for 
racial reasons, have barred from social rise through industrializa- 
tion, with the result that hunger and sickness continue to rage 
among them. Much love and justice on a worldwide scale, and 
that means much understanding and great sacrifices, are required 
if freedom is to be born anew in us and through us. 

There is no dialectical law of history under which a logically 
insoluble contrast must find its fruitful resolution on a higher 
plane, with both contending parties coming into their own and 
being reconciled with each other. Repentant insight into one’s 
own wrongness, which turns hate-inspired criticism into an oppor- 
tunity for renewal, is no law; it transcends the law under which 
we started and are driving toward the end. And much less can we 
attribute the character of law to the divine grace without which 
freedom cannot be born anew and the vision of justice cannot 
become real. The technical material for the new structure is 
contributed by us, but that in it which is spirit, creation, life, 
descends from grace, as does the repentance that draws the power 
of renewal from the distress. The new birth of freedom is not 
law, and ruin is always possible in history. 

But over and over again, from crisis to crisis, the Western 
world has renewed itself in the course of the centuries. This is 
its history, nay, this makes history of what would otherwise be a 
blind sequence of events, as in nature. History has meaning and 
direction; its measure, its goal beyond itself, is promised to us and 
hidden before us as the kingdom of God. In this sense history 
is Christian history. That is why the social sciences miss the 
great decisions and problems and confine themselves to what is 
accessible to their technical logic. And—still more important— 
that is why the non-Christian peoples have no history: no meaning 
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capable of interpretation is contained in the events that happen 
to them. History as the space for human achievement in the 
shaping of life is unknown to them. They bow to the storm, as 
do the animals and plants, and rise after the storm in expectation 
of the next storm. They seek freedom and being in a deeper 
layer of life beneath earthly existence, and they know many things 
of which Western peoples are bitterly in need. But earthly ex- 
istence as such does not appear to them capable of meaning, not 
as material for meaningful shaping. In other words, they are not, 
by themselves, capable of reform. Their societies petrify or ossify, 
and today they crumble in the contact with Western forms of 
life, however heretical their origin. They now struggle either for 
reform according to Western examples or for revolution, which 
is the rationalist-heretical variety of reform; both are oriented 
toward a goal. Only the world educated by Christianity knows 
the mystery of reform.® 


I have attempted here to emphasize that dimension of social 
life which the social sciences exclude by their formative concepts. 


God, spirit, and liberty in history exist in reality but not in the 
social sciences. Thus the latter, if they would be realistic, must 
be capable of integration into a Christian theory of life and 
history. Hence this programmatic attempt to uncover Christian 


foundations of the social sciences. 

But this program has still another aspect: revalidation of the 
Christian doctrine in the sphere of society. What is called 
creation on this earth, the putting up of meaning and justice in 


5 This is applicable without qualification only to India and countries of similar 
spiritual attitudes. A seeming exception is Japan, where modern science and 
industry have been integrated into the traditional social and value structure, but 
even there the reform came from without, and the struggle for its absorption is on. 
Chinese rationalism is regarded by many as related to Western rationalism, and the 
ability for reform is claimed for it; but in our day China did not prove capable 
of reform by itself, and was overrun by a Western philosophy. The sublime, 
Bible-derived intellectual blossom that was Islam during its first centuries appears 
exhausted too; the Islamic peoples too appear incapable of reform by themselves, 
and vacillate between reform and revolution as taught by Western examples. 
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concrete forms where nothing of the like had been there earlier, 
is not accessible to explanation by a theory of rational processes; 
much less can it be foreseen and controlled. In the Christian 
doctrine, however, it becomes intelligible, and the world becomes 
wide and open. The Christian doctrine establishes room for hope. 

The displacement and splitting off of the social sciences from 
the structure of faith, which began in the Renaissance and has 


been completed in our days, is a terrible calamity, for which the 


churches were originally to blame because they did not offer 
room. Now the social sciences have developed outside the 
churches, and in the process have unavoidably assumed many 
heretical-utopian traits. The catastrophes of our time reduce 
confidence in the moral power of man to absurdity, and confirm 
the Christian view of the several dimensions of human and histor- 
ical existence. But the revalidation of the Christian doctrine 
must never neglect or repress the truths that the human mind 
has discovered without the churches, and often against their 
resistance. 

The greatest thinkers of the past generations were heretics; no 
Christian thinker of that time is a match for Marx, Nietzsche, 
or Freud. Marx teaches that this is a world of injustice. Is this an 
un-Christian proposition? It is a profoundly Christian proposi- 
tion, even though Marx, the heretic, drew from it conclusions 
that short-circuited it. Freud teaches that man’s soul is split, and 
that the unconscious violates the conscious will. And is this an 
un-Christian proposition? It is found in the letter to the Romans, 
where indeed what is missing in Freud is found too. ‘Today, in 
wrestling with Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud, the Christian doctrine 
has at last become wide and high enough again to offer room to 
all truth. By assimilating the heretics the Christian doctrine 
revalidates itself. It justifies the heretics by assimilating and re- 
Christianizing them, and it towers above them because it knows 


what the heretics do not know. 





FERTILITY CHANGES AND 
POPULATION FORECASTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES" 


BY KURT MAYER 


—_—- of future population are among the most important 
practical applications of demographic knowledge. Projections 
of population numbers to future dates are frequently made in 
Western countries, not because of an idle desire to peer into the 
future but tor very practical purposes of planning social action. 
Census bureaus and government statistical offices continually re- 
ceive requests for projections from other government agencies, 
both state and local, for use in school planning, development of 
water resources, establishment of pension and insurance funds, and 
many other matters of public policy. Business enterprises, too, are 
important consumers of population estimates for use in gauging 
future markets and planning expansion of production facilities. 

Responding to the insistent practical demands, demographers 
have developed a large variety of mathematical methods and 
statistical techniques in order to improve the accuracy of their 
forecasts. A quarter of a century ago it seemed for a time that 
they were having fair success. In 1928 P. K. Whelpton made a 
forecast of the 1950 population of the United States which came 
quite close to the actual figure,’ and the 1940 population forecast 
made in 1933 by Warren Thompson and P. K. Whelpton for 
President Hoover's Research Committee on Social Trends ? turned 


* AuTHor’s NotE—This paper was presented before the Fourth World Congress 


of Socivlogy, Stresa, Italy, September 7-15, 1959. 

1P. K. Whelpton, “Population of the United States, 1925 to 1975,” in American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 34 (September 1928) pp. 253-70. 

2 Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United 


States (New York 1933) Pp. 312-20. 
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out more accurate than the actual 1940 census count before the 


latter was corrected for under-enumeration. 
The remarkable accuracy of these projections was the result 
not merely of good mathematical methods but of judicious 


assumptions that guided the statistical extrapolations. “Demog- 
raphers had developed a plausible set of hypotheses to explain 
what had been happening to the population of the Western 
world during the past several centuries, and these gave some 
theoretical substance to their suppositions as to what would 
happen in the future.” * ‘This was the theory of demographic 
transition from high to low birth and death rates which societies 
presumably undergo in the process of industrialization and 
modernization. The demographic cycle theory, which is familiar 
and needs no exposition here, made extrapolations of past trends 
in the future seem so informed and reasonable that some social 
scientists threw caution to the wind. Thus O. E. Baker told an 
international gathering of agricultural economists in 1930: ““The 
population of the United States ten, twenty, even fifty years hence, 
can be predicted with a greater degree of assurance than any other 
economic or social fact, provided the immigration laws are 
unchanged.” # 

The debacle to which the over-confident reliance on the transi- 
tion theory has led is well known. Nearly all projections made 
after 1935 have underestimated population growth, even over the 
short run. 

These later projections were upset by the sharp rise in the 
birth rate in Western societies in the 1940s, which was not only 
totally unanticipated but was virtually ignored in the forecasts 
made during the first half of that decade. Relying on the 
transition theory, most demographers at first refused to believe 
that the “baby boom” represented any reversal of the trend, inter- 

3 William Petersen, “The New American Family,” in Commentary, vol. 21 (January 


1956) p. |. 
40. E. Baker, “Population Trends in Relation to Land Utilization,” in Proceedings 
of the Second International Conference of Agricultural Economists (Menasha, Wis- 


consin, 1933) p. 284. 
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preting it as a purely temporary phenomenon.’ But as the high 
level of annual fertility persisted through the 1950s in several 
countries, notably the United States and the British dominions 
overseas, it became evident that more was involved than a tem- 
porary aberration from the theoretical long-run trend. 

The demographers soon found themselves under heavy attack 
by some of the very social scientists who had accepted their earlier 
projections with alacrity.6 Nevertheless, despite their discomfi- 
ture, they found themselves under pressure to continue their 
estimates of future population size. As Kingsley Davis has pointed 
out, the position of the demographers resembles that of the 
meteorologists, who for very practical reasons must continue to 
predict the weather, even though many of their forecasts will 
prove inaccurate.’ It is obvious, however, that the population 
forecasters have lost heart. In 1953, for example, the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census allowed itself a leeway of 15 million between 
its low and its high estimates for the seven-year period 1953-60, 
and the Bureau tries to protect itself by calling its projections 


“illustrative.” § 


Spurred by past errors, important advances have recently been 
made in the development of new forecasting methods. It has 


5 See Pascal K. Whelpton, “Effect of Increased Birth Rate on Future Population,” 
in American Journal of Public Health, vol. 35 (1945) pp. 326-33, and, by the same 
author, “The Meaning of the 1947 Baby Boom,” in Vital Statistics—Special Reports, 
vol. 33 (1948) pp. 1-10. See also Frank W. Notestein, “The Population of the World 
in the Year 2000,” in Journal of the American Statistical Association, vol. 45 (1950) 
PP- 335~45- 

6See Joseph Davis, The Population Upsurge in the United States (Stanford, 
California, 1949), and “Our Amazing Population Upsurge,” in Journal of Farm 
Economics, vol. 31 (November 1949) pp. 765-78. In 1940 Davis had asserted that 
population forecasts up to thirty years could be accepted with reasonable assurance: 
“The Next 100 Years of the American Statistical Association,” in Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, vol. 35 (March 1940) p. 266. 

7 Kingsley Davis, “Future Population Trends and their Significance,” in Trans- 
actions of the 18th North American Wildlife Conference (Washington, D. C., 1953) 
pp. 8-9. 

8 “Provisional Revision of the Projections of the Total Population of the United 
States: July 1, 1953 to 1960,” in Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, 
Series P-25, No. 58 (April 17, 1952). 
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become quite clear that of the three components of population 
change, that is, fertility, mortality, and migration, the latter two 
are less likely to become major sources of error in Western 
countries than the first. In societies that have undergone the 
demographic transition the main component of population 
change, and therefore the major problem in projecting, is the 
future course of fertility. In recognition of this fact some recent 
fertility projections have utilized the cohort technique, which 
involves separate study and projection of fertility trends for 
cohorts of women by age and by birth order of the child. But as 
P. K. Whelpton, a pioneer of the cohort approach, has pointed 
out, even with such refinements of technique, extrapolations into 
the future still require assumptions about future fertility, that 
is, estimates as to what the ultimate number of children per 
woman will be on the average, and there is no agreement among 
“experts” in the field as to what these assumptions should be.® 
Although most demographers have now reluctantly abandoned 
the view that the recent upsurge in births represents a mere 
temporary interruption in the secular decline in fertility, no 
consistent substitute theory has yet been advanced. 

In this dilemma Whelpton and his collaborators undertook 
in 1955 a national sample survey of American women in the 
childbearing ages, in order to determine their expectations of com- 
pleted fertility and their beliefs about “ideal” family size, hoping 
that such knowledge of expectations might serve as a basis for 
better forecasting."° The results of the study, which is in press 
at the time of this writing, will undoubtedly throw valuable light 
on the fertility behavior of contemporary couples. Yet surveys 
of attitudes and opinions cannot reveal the basic social causes 
that underlie long-term changes in “fertility fashions.” Interview 
studies are no satisfactory substitute for theoretical analysis. If 

®P. K. Whelpton and Ronald Freedman, “A Study of the Growth of American 
Families,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 61 (May 1956) pp. 595-96. 


10 Ronald Freedman, P. K. Whelpton, and Arthur A. Campbell, Family Planning, 
Sterility, and Population Growth (New York 1959). 
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faith is to be restored in population projections, their assumptions 
must be guided by an adequate theory. 

To be sure, there has been no lack of speculation, and several 
plausible hypotheses have been advanced to explain the “baby 
boom,” but they have generally been ad hoc explanations attempt- 
ing to account for the recent rise in fertility without adequately 
relating it to the prior decline. The transition theory had inter- 
preted the decline of fertility during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries as the result of social transformations caused 
by advancing industrialism." But the explanations of the sub- 
sequent reversal of the trend have drawn largely on social-psycho- 
logical factors, like changes in fundamental values and beliefs 
which are presumably producing new attitudes and ideologies 
concerning family life. The resort to different conceptual 
frameworks to explain different stages in the fertility trend of 
the same society is obviously unsatisfactory. 

A good theory ought not only to explain the new phenomena 
that have been observed but at the same time to account for the 
old ones. An adequate theory of the reproductivity of the 
American population must encompass both the decline and the 
recovery of fertility within the same conceptual framework. This 
paper makes a preliminary attempt to sketch the elements of such 
a theory in very brief outline. The analysis is limited to the 
United States and does not claim universal validity. Variations 
in reproductive behavior result from changes in the social struc- 
ture that are typical of the cultural and historical context of each 
particular society. Even within the orbit of the Western indus- 
trial world the historical and cultural contexts are sufficiently 
diverse to limit the validity of demographic generalizations. 

11 For a brief but comprehensive review of the literature on the decline of 
fertility, see United Nations, Population Commission, The Determinants and Conse- 
quences of Population Trends (New York 1953). See also Bernard Okun, Trends in 
Birth Rates in the United States since 1870 (Baltimore 1958). 

12 See Charles F. Westoff, “Social Change and Fertility in the United States: 
Theory and Research,” in International Sociological Association, Transactions of 


the Third World Congress of Sociology, vol. 4 (London 1956) pp. 41-49; William 
Petersen (cited above, note 3) pp. 1-6. 
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The fertility history of the United States will be viewed here as 
part of the demographic adaptation of European population 
groups and their social institutions to a new territory that, even 
after 350 years, can be considered relatively new and empty. In 
this process several stages can be discerned. The circumstances 
in which the original settlement of the new continent took place 
gave rise to an initial demographic equilibrium that prevailed 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Early in 
the nineteenth century a succession of important social and 
economic forces began to disturb the equilibrium, causing funda- 
mental and prolonged changes of the reproductive pattern. After 
lasting a century and a quarter, the transformation of the social 
structure now appears to be essentially completed, giving rise to 
a new reproductive equilibrium in recent years. Within the 
confines of this paper only a rough, preliminary identification of 
the major stages in this process can be attempted. 

It is well known that in colonial America fertility was very 
high, considerably higher in fact than in contemporary Western 
Europe. Various estimates, based on the available evidence, place 
the annual birth rate during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies at 50 to 57 per 1,000 population, and the completed fertility 
at an average of eight children per woman.'* This level of fer- 
tility, approaching the biological limits, reflects the agrarian social 
order established by European colonists in a vast expanse of virgin 
territory. Freed of the feudal restrictions, the class barriers, the 
pressure on land which had inhibited marriages and depressed 
fertility in their homelands, the settlers responded to the oppor- 
tunities of rich natural resources with a higher fertility rate and a 
larger family size than were customary in Europe at the time. 
The ease with which land could be acquired and the urgent need 
for manpower to clear and cultivate it encouraged early marriage 
and put a premium on reproduction. Combined with religious 

13 Wilson H. Grabill, Clyde V. Kiser, and Pascal K. Whelpton, The Fertility of 


American Women (New York 1958) p. 5. 
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tenets that strongly favored procreation, these conditions resulted 
in a social organization with very high fertility values. 

To be sure, fertility was not completely uniform. The popula- 
tion of the American colonies did not consist of an undiffer- 
entiated mass of rural freeholders. There always existed definite 
social and economic distinctions betweeen small farmers and large 
landowners, between town merchants and propertyless journeymen 
and mechanics. More than two hundred years ago Benjamin Frank- 
lin pointed out that class and residential differences were reflected 
in differences in age at marriage and in family size. Franklin 
was an astute observer. Moreover, special computations derived 
from New York colonial censuses show that throughout the 
eighteenth century the ratio of children under 16 years old to 
white women 16 years of age and older was significantly lower in 
the predominantly urban New York county than in the over- 
whelmingly rural balance of the Colony of New York.'* But 
although this evidence of eighteenth-century group fertility differ- 
entials is of great intrinsic interest, these variations did not affect 
total American fertility to any significant degree, because the 
“low” fertility groups were very small numerically. In 1790 no 
more than 5 percent of the population resided in urban areas, 
and despite all social distinctions the broad middle class of small 


rural proprietors was the numerically dominant stratum. The 
colonial population was relatively homogeneous in its demo- 


graphic as in its social characteristics. 

Shortly after the turn of the nineteenth century the very high 
fertility of the American population began to undergo a pro- 
longed and drastic decline. Although we have no national birth 
statistics until the twentieth century, the number of children 
under 5 years old per 1,000 white women 20 to 44 years old has 
been computed from census data going back to 1800. These 
ratios, given in the accompanying tabulation for 1800-40 and 


14 Ibid., p. 12. 
15 Conrad Taeuber and Irene B. Taeuber, The Changing Population of the United 


States (New York 1958) p. 314. 
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United Urban Rural United Urban Rural 


Year States Areas Areas Year States Areas Areas 


1800 1,281 845 1,319 1910 609 469 782 
1810 1,290 goo 1,329 1920 581 471 744 
1820 1,236 831 1,276 1930 485 388 658 
1830 1,134 708 1,189 1940 400 311 551 
1840 1,070 7o1 1,134 1950 551 479 73 


1910-50, show that the fertility decline began at least as early as 
1810, and that the major part of it occurred during the first three 
quarters of the nineteenth century, while the country was still 
predominantly rural and agricultural.’® It is true that even in 
1810 the urban fertility ratio (goo) was much lower than the 
rural ratio (1,329), and that throughout the period of declining 
ratios, which lasted until 1940, the relative decline of the urban 
ratio (65 percent) exceeded that of the rural ratio (58 percent). 
Yet the country was so largely rural during most of this period 
that declines in rural fertility had more effect on national fertility 
than declines in urban fertility. Of the total decline of the 
national feriility ratio—from 1,290 in 1810 to 400 in 1940—56 
percent can be attributed to the decline in rural fertility, 24 per- 
cent to the decline in urban fertility, and 20 percent to the 


increasing proportion of the population residing in urban areas."* 

It is quite clear, therefore, that in the United States the secular 
decline in fertility cannot be attributed simply to the effects of 
industrialization and urbanization, since large declines occurred in 


rural areas before any sizable proportion of the population became 
urban. The beginnings of the American demographic transition 
were correlated with the agricultural more than with the indus- 
trial revolution. 

In colonial times American agriculture consisted essentially of 
self-sufficient subsistence farming carried on “by the crudest 
methods and in the most wasteful manner.’ }* During the first 

16 [bid., pp. 249-53. See also Grabill, Kiser, and Whelpton (cited above, note 13) 
Chs. 2 and 4. The figures given in this tabulation are adapted from the latter work, 
Table 7, p. 17. 


17 Grabill, Kiser, and Whelpton, pp. 17-19. 
18 Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History (New York 1924) p. 216. 
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decades of the nineteenth century this type of farming, which 
requires large families, gradually began to give way to crop 
specialization and intensive commercial agriculture. In New 
England this transformation began after 1810, when incipient 
industrialization and concomitant growth of the urban population 
opened up a market for agricultural products.’* In the South 
and West the agricultural changes were caused primarily by the 
extension of the cotton, sugar, and tobacco cultures which occurred 
after 1815. These developments greatly stimulated the expansion 
of internal commerce, and for the first time provided markets 
for the pioneer settlers of the West. In turn, the prosperity of 
the South and West and the accompanying growth of commercial 
cities and manufacturing towns further increased the home mar- 
kets of the northern farmers.*° During the period from 1830 to 
the Civil War the revolutionary changes in American agriculture 
were further accelerated by the invention and introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, which greatly increased productivity per 
man, if not per acre.*' Moreover, crop specialization and integra- 
tion into the cash nexus of a pecuniary economy created consid- 
erable differentiation among the previously homogeneous agri- 
cultural population. The equilibrium of the rural social 
institutions achieved during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was thus disturbed, and the farm family began to adjust 
to the changing conditions by restricting its size. 


Although the modernization of agriculture was probably the first 


major factor in depressing national fertility, the downward trend 


was strongly reinforced by the transition of American society 
from an agricultural to an industrial base, and by the concomitant 
social and demographic transformation of the population from 


19 Ibid., pp. 232-33. 

20 Guy Stevens Callender, Selections from the Economic History of the United 
States, 1765-1860 (Boston 1909) pp. 271—75. 

21 Faulkner (cited above, note 18) pp. 233 ff. 


‘ 
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relative homogeneity to considerable heterogeneity. These 
changes can be conveniently measured by three major sets of data: 
census statistics on rural-urban residential distribution .of the 
population, which go back to 1790; census data on the occupa- 
tional distribution of the labor force, collected for the first time 
in 1820; and annual immigration statistics, which have been kept 
since 1820. 

Even though the early data on occupation and immigration 
are crude and defective, all three of these statistical series indicate 
clearly that the major shifts in the social and economic structure 
did not begin until after 1840. The accompanying percentage 
distributions of the labor force, by major groups,” show only 
slight changes from 1820 to 1840; the drop in the proportion of 
agricultural employment from 72 percent in 1820 to 68.5 percent 
in 1840 did not materially alter the agrarian character of the 
occupational structure. After 1840, however, the occupational 


Agriculture, Manufacturing, Trade, Transportation, 
Fishing, Mining, Communication, Domestic 
Year Forestry Construction & Professional Services 


1820 72.0% 
1830 70.6 
1840 68.5 


1850 64. 
1860 59- 
1870 50. 


1880 5l.! 
1890 48- 
1900 38. 
1910 32 


1920 27.6 
1930 22.6 
1940 18.3 
1950 11.6 


22 The figures, which do not include women in agriculture or persons whose in- 
dustry was unknown, are adapted from Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic 
Progress, 3rd ed. (London 1957) Table III, pp. 519-20. In any society the maximum 
proportion of the total labor force engaged in agriculture is 70 to 75 percent (see 


ibid., pp. 496-98). 
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distribution of the labor force began to change rapidly, as com- 
merce and industry expanded. As these figures show, the tran- 
sition from an occupational structure characteristic of agrarian 
societies to that of an industrial economy was accomplished within 
thirty years. By 1870 the percentage of the labor force employed 
in manufacturing and in trade and service industries virtually 
equalled the proportion engaged in agriculture. The panic of 
1873 and the ensuing depression temporarily interrupted further 
shifts, but after 1880 the trend was resumed at a rapid pace. By 
1910 only one out of every three gainfully occupied Americans 
remained in agriculture, one was employed in manufacturing, and 
the third in the trade and service industries. 

The statistics on immigration and urbanization portray other 
aspects of the structural transformation. As is shown by the 
accompanying figures on the number of immigrants arriving in 


Period Thousands Period Thousands Period Thousands 


1820-1830 151 1870-1880 2,812 1920-1925 2,639 
1830-1840 599 1880-1890 5247 1926-1930 1,468 
1840-1850 1,713 1890-1900 3,688 1931-1935 220 
1850-1860 2,598 1900-1910 8,795 1936-1940 308 
1860-1870 2,315 1910-1920 5,736 1941-1945 171 
1946-1950 864 
the United States,?* the volume of immigration remained very 
moderate from 1820 to 1840. Thereafter the tide of immigrants 
began to swell rapidly, and as the areas of origin successively 
shifted, the ethnic and religious composition of the American 
population became increasingly heterogeneous. The flow of 
immigration continued massive until it was drastically reduced 
in the 1920s by the restrictive quota legislation enacted in 1924. 
Urbanization, too, made slow progress until 1840. The ac- 
companying percentage distributions of the population by urban 
and rural residence ** show that in 1840 only 10.8 percent of the 
23 From Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
24From United States Census of Population, 1950, vol. 1. The figures for 1950 


are based on the old definition of urban; the new definition adds territories not 
included earlier, and places the urban percentage at 64. 
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Year Rural Year Urban Rural Year Urban Rural 


1790 1% 94-:9% 1850 15.3% 84.7% 1900 39-7% 60.3% 
1800 al 93-9 1860 8619.8 80.2 1910 45-7 54-3 
1810 3 92.7 1870 §=.25..7 74-3 1920 «51.2 48.8 
1820 -2 92.8 1880 §=. 28.2 71.8 1930 §6=- 456.2 43.8 
1830 8 gi.2 1890 = 35.1 64.9 1940 «556.5 43-5 
1840 610.8 89.2 1950 59.0 41.0 


population resided in urban areas, but thereafter urban residence 
accelerated sharply. By 1920 the majority of the American 
population were living in urban places. Since 1930, however, 
the rate of urbanization has slackened perceptibly. As the subur- 
ban movement gained momentum, the aggregation of ever larger 
numbers of rural in-migrants into compact urban areas was 
partially offset by the counterflow of urban residents into less 


densely settled fringe areas. 

Industrial growth, urbanization, and immigration greatly 
increased and accentuated group differences and fundamentally 
transformed the class structure of American society. In the 1820s 
an estimated four-fifths of the free white population were owners 
of their own means of livelihood and could be considered mein- 
bers of the middle class.*> Between 1840 and 1870, however, the 
early society of independent proprietors disappeared. By 1870 
there were more dependent wage earners in manufacturing indus- 
try than there were independent farmers. The proportion of 
manual wage earners continued to rise until 1910, when it reached 
57 percent of the total labor force. Since then the relative size 
of the working class has remained rather stable. The propor- 
tion of manual wage earners has fluctuated narrowly between 55 
and 57 percent for more than forty years.”® 

The demographic effects of these changes in the economic and 
social structure of American society are well documented. As 

25 See Kurt Mayer, “Recent Changes in the Class Structure of the United States,” 
in International Sociological Association, Transactions of the Third World Congress 


of Sociology, vol. 3 (London 1956) p. 69. 
26 [bid., p. 70. 
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was shown by the first tabulation, above, the national fertility 
ratio, which had declined by 20 percent from 1810 to 1840, 
dropped 60 percent from that lower level, reaching its low in 
1940. Other data fully corroborate the evidence that the fertility 
decline was of major magnitude during the second half of the 
nineteenth and the first decades of the twentieth century. The 
number of children ever born to married white women of com- 
pleted fertility declined from an average of 5.4 for women born 
in 1835-39 to 2.5 for the women born in 1900-04. These data 
also show the major shifts involved in this decline of average 
family size: the proportion of childless married women rose from 
8 percent in the 1835-39 birth cohort to 20 percent in the 1900-04 
cohort, and the proportion who had borne only one or two 
children increased from 17 to 41 percent, while there were per- 
sistent major decreases in the proportion of married women who 
had borne five children or more.*? 

Although the decline eventually affected nearly all population 
groups, some groups restricted their fertility more rapidly and 
more drastically than did others. The existing fertility dif- 
ferentials were therefore greatly widened. ‘There is no room here 
to review the voluminous evidence on differential fertility;* it is 
sufficient to point out that in the United States, as in other 
Western countries, the upper-class groups were the leaders of the 
decline. The inverse relationship between social status and fer- 
tility was pronounced and regular: the more fortunate and favor- 
able the social and economic circumstances of a group or class, 
the lower was its fertility. Urban fertility, as we have seen, de- 
clined more rapidly than rural fertility, and major differences 
developed between color and nativity groups as the fertility of 
colored and foreign-born women declined more slowly than that 
of native whites. 


27 Taeuber and Taeuber (cited above, note 15) pp. 255-56. 

28 For a brief but adequate summary see ibid., pp. 259 ff. See also Dennis H. 
Wrong, “Trends in Class Fertility in Western Nations,” in Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, vol. 24 (May 1958) pp. 216-29. 
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IV 
Although it was not clearly recognized at the time, there is evidence 
that the basic transition of the United States from an agricultural- 
rural to an urban-industrial society was nearing its completion 
during the second quarter of the twentieth century, and that the 
social upheaval inherent in this fundamental transformation was 
beginning to subside. Thus the data on the occupational dis- 
tribution of the labor force, presented above, show that the 
upward trend in the proportion of the labor force engaged in 
manufacturing activities, which is typical of the basic industriali- 
zation process, continued until the 1920s; since then this propor- 
tion has fluctuated around 35 percent. Meanwhile the downward 
trend in agricultural employment has continued unabated, as has 
the rise in the trade and service industries. Such shifts of the 
labor force from agriculture into trade and services, while manu- 


facturing employment remains proportionately stable or declines, 
are typical of highly advanced, fully developed industrial econ- 
omies.*° 

As was pointed out in the preceding section, the aggregation 


of the population in compact urban centers began to slow down 
in the 1930s, not long after the majority of the population had 
become residents of urban areas. In reality, the census data 
understate the degree of urbanization: a large proportion of those 
recorded as rural residents actually live under urban conditions. 
It is probably correct to say that at least six out of seven Americans 
now live an urban way of life, regardless of residence. It is 
relevant to keep in mind, however, that although the United 
States ranks among the most highly urbanized nations of the 
world it remains a sparsely settled, new territory with only 51 
inhabitants per square mile. 

As this country emerged from the crucible of transformation 
to a full-fledged urban-industrial society, many of the social and 
cultural differences that had sharply widened during the transi- 
tion began to narrow and disappear. In the process of consolida- 


29 See Colin Clark (cited above, note 22) Ch. g. 
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tion, social diversities and cultural heterogeneity are now giving 
way to rapid convergences, and a new homogeneity characterizes 


the contemporary social structure. 

With the decline of large-scale immigration, most immigrant 
groups are now well advanced along the road to absorption into 
the national population. The proportion of foreign-born whites 
declined sharply from 14.5 percent in 1910 to 6.7 percent in 1950. 
Their children, classified by the census as native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage, still form a sizable component of the total 
population, but their proportion has likewise been declining, 
from a maximum of 21.5 percent in 1920 to 15.7 percent in 1950. 
As the number of first and second generation immigrants de- 
creases, acculturation and assimilation proceed apace. Immigrant 
cultures are rapidly losing ground, and in this process the 
economic and social differences among ethnic groups are 
diminishing. 

Related to the movement toward cultural uniformity, but en- 
compassing a much broader segment of the population, are major 
changes in the class structure. As the present writer has pointed 
out elsewhere in more detail,®° the continuous expansion and 
mechanization of the American economy, which first transformed 
the nation from an agrarian middle-class into a predominantly 
urban working-class society, is now converting large groups of 
manual workers into a new component of the middle class. 
During the past quarter-century, shifts in the income distribution 
of the population have thrust over half of the American families 
headed by manual workers into the middle income brackets. The 
economic upgrading was accompanied by significant educational 
gains. By 1950 more than half of the white population in the 
25-29-year age group had a completed high-school education, that 
is, twelve years or more of schooling. The extraordinary democ- 
ratization of secondary-school education is breaking down the 
traditional educational barriers between white-collar and _ blue- 
collar workers. 


30 Kurt Mayer (cited above, note 25) pp. 72 ff. 
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Working-class advances in income and in education have been 
accompanied by a widespread adoption of middle-class patterns 
of consumption. Mass production and instalment buying on a 
very extensive scale have made the erstwhile symbols of a middle- 
class style of life available to broad segments of the working-class 
population, whose appetites are being stimulated and whose tastes 
are being ‘‘educated” by the mass media of communication. As 
this assimilation of life styles proceeds, the traditional distinctions 
between middle and working-class groups are becoming increas- 
ingly blurred, and the latters’ behavior patterns tend to blend into 
a broad middle-class core culture. The most striking character- 
istics of mid-twentieth-century American society are undoubtedly 
the high standard of living enjoyed by the majority of the popula- 
tion and the standardization of cultural norms to which most 
groups attempt to conform. 

The attenuation and partial disappearance of many group dif- 
ferences and the spread of a fairly homogeneous middle-class way 
of life have been accompanied by convergences in the reproductive 
behavior of different groups. Changes in the fertility ratios 
between 1940 and 1950 and in the number of children ever born 
to native white women of completed fertility in 1910, 1940, and 
1950 indicate definite reductions of the fertility differentials 
between various social and economic groups. It is significant 
that the narrowing of the fertility gaps has been due mainly to 
sharp rises in the fertility of the upper status groups. Fertility 
has risen most among the groups that had previously been the 
pacemakers of the decline. Fertility increases between 1940 and 
1950 were higher among the urban than among the rural popula- 
tion, among the wives of men in white-collar occupations than 


among the wives of manual workers, and among women with 
a higher education than among less educated women. 

But the reduction of the differentials was not due entirely to 
fertility increases among low fertility groups. Some of the erst- 
while high fertility groups have contributed to the bridging of 
the gap by further declines in their reproductivity. Thus in 1950 
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the foreign-born white women 20-44 years old had fewer children 
“ever born” than the native white women in the same age group, 
a drastic change from the conditions prevailing in 1910, when the 
foreign-born generally had large families.* Between 1940 and 
1950, fertility decreases continued also among several of the age 


groups of wives of farmers and farm laborers, and among the 


older groups of wives of non-farm workers. 

The increasing uniformity of reproductive behavior is reflected 
not only in the narrowing of group fertility differences but also 
in a reversal of the long decline in the average size of the American 
family. Analyses of fertility rates for cohorts of native white 
women, undertaken by P. K. Whelpton,* indicate that the down- 
ward trend in the average number of children per woman reached 
its lowest point with the women born in 1907-11. This cohort, 
which has just completed its fertile period, had an average of 
2.30 children per woman. Although later birth cohorts have not 
yet reached the end of their childbearing years, their completed 
fertility can be estimated on the basis of the number of children 
to whom they have already given birth, by order of birth, at 
comparable ages. Thus the final fertility of the 1926-30 birth 
cohort has been estimated by Ryder at 2.93 children per woman, 
an increase of 27 percent over the 1907-11 cohort.** Although 
these projections are subject to some margin of error, there is no 
doubt that the average size of completed families will increase 
appreciably for the younger cohorts now in the middle of their 
childbearing years. 

Percentage distributions of native white women in the birth 
cohorts of 1890-94, 1907-11, and 1926-30, by number of children 
ever born, throw further light on the factors involved in the 

81 Grabill, Kiser, and Whelpton (cited above, note 13) pp. 385-86. 

32 Pascal K. Whelpton, Cohort Fertility: Native-White Women in the United 
States (Princeton 1954). See also the same author's “Future Fertility of American 
Women,” in Eugenics Quarterly (March 1954) pp. 4-6. 


83 Norman B. Ryder, “The Reproductive Renaissance North of the Rio Grande,” 
in American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals, vol. 316 (March 1958) 


pp- 10-11. 
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Number of 1890-94 1907-11 
Children Cohort Cohort 
21% 22% 

15 19 

18 23 

14 15 

10 8 

+ 22 13 


contemporary fertility increase. The data, which are computed 
from Ryder (Table 2, p. 21), and represent estimates for the 
1926-30 cohort, are presented in the accompanying tabulation. 
They show that the women born in 1926—30—whose estimated 


final fertility, 2.93 children per woman, is the same as the compa- 
rable figure for the 1890-94 cohort—exhibit sharp decreases, in 
comparison with the two earlier cohorts, in the proportion of child- 
less women, and in the percentage of those who have only one 
child. The percentage of women with two children has remained 
fairly stable, but the percentages of those bearing three and four 
children have risen steeply. The proportion of women with five 
or more children is higher in the 1926-30 cohort than in the 
1907-11, but lower than in the 1890-94. In combination, these 
shifts reveal a rapidly increasing concentration of families with 
two, three, or four children, at the expense of families with no 
children or only one child. At the same time the proportion of 
large families continues to dwindle: families with eight or more 
children, typical 150 years ago, are not coming back into fashion. 
The family with three or four children has become the standard 
contemporary size, and there is ever greater conformity with 


this norm. 


Vv 


The evidence of increasing homogeneity and of convergence on a 
modal family of medium size leads to the conclusion that the 
contemporary fertility increase represents neither a temporary 
deviation from a long-run downward trend nor a completely new 
departure, involving radical changes in attitudes and value orien- 
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tations. It would seem, rather, that the average family size that 
is currently emerging signifies the return to relative stability, the 
emergence of a demographic equilibrium on a new plateau. It 
was pointed out above that the fertility history of this country 
began with a homogeneous population whose women had an 
average of about eight children. Approximately two-thirds of 
the children survived to adulthood.** During the nineteenth and 
the first quarter of the twentieth century the fundamental trans- 
formation of the social structure severely disturbed the repro- 
ductive equilibrium and started the fertility decline. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century mortality began to follow suit, 
and the decline of mortality eventually became as spectacular as 
that of fertility. 

As Talcott Parsons has suggested,*® structural changes of such 
magnitude are likely to cause swings of great amplitude in repro- 
ductive behavior patterns. The decline of national fertility below 
the replacement level, during the 1930s, appears to have con- 
stituted the extreme point in the swing. ‘The subsequent re- 
covery, caused by the stabilization of the social structure and the 
re-emergence of homogeneity, marks the return of the pendulum. 


It represents a new demographic equilibrium, compatible with 


the contemporary social structure. In these cyclical swings the 
population groups that adapt themselves most easily and success- 
fully to social changes act as pacemakers; they were the leaders 
in the decline and are now the avant-garde of the recovery. 
Although the average number of births per woman is today less 
than half the average in colonial times, the proportion of children 
who survive to adulthood is substantially higher, because infant 
mortality has been drastically reduced. ‘Thus the present level 
of fertility is well above replacement, and assures the continuation 
of rapid population growth. The stabilization of the average 
family size at or near the present level reflects the balancing of 
84 Grabill, Kiser, and Whelpton (cited above, note 13) pp. 10-11. 


85 Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction 
Process (Glencoe, Illinois, 1955) pp. 5-6. 
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social and economic forces in a technologically advanced, highly 
productive urban society that is still young and optimistic and 
still has ample space for further expansion. 

The foregoing conclusions ought to provide a firmer theoretical 
basis for population projections and give them more practical 
usefulness than has recently been the case. The most recent series 
of projections published by the U. S. Census Bureau, carrying 
the population from 1960 to 1980, involves a single assumption for 
mortality and for net immigration, but four alternative assump- 
tions for fertility, which allow for a variation of 42 million births 
between the high and the low assumption.** Variations of such 
magnitude are hardly helpful for practical purposes. To make 
matters worse, the Bureau adds the following warning (p. 14): 
“The four series of population projections given here offer the 
user a fairly wide choice of assumptions as to the course of future 
population changes. Nevertheless, it is not likely that actual 
changes will follow any series very closely. It is possible that, for 
some part of the projection period, future population size will 
fall below the range defined. In view of the many uncertainties 
in predicting future fertility, the Bureau of the Census does not 
recommend any one series as the ‘best’ series.” 

People faced with practical decisions for the future are likely 
to be frustrated by such pronouncements. They need realistic 
forecasts, that is, projections based on assumptions that are not 
only possible but likely to hold true. The protective caution of 
a very wide leeway between high and low assumptions is under- 
standable enough in the light of past experience, but it appears 
excessive. On the basis of present evidence, cohort projection 
techniques, founded on the theoretical consideration of a stabili- 
zation of the average family size, should contribute significantly 
toward the achievement of more realistic estimates of future 
population. 


86 “Illustrative Projections of the Population of the United States, By Age and 
Sex: 1960 to 1980,” prepared by Meyer Zitter and Jacob S. Siegel, in Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 187 (November 10, 1958). 
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GRABILL, WILSON H., CLYDE V. KISER, PASCAL K. WHELP- 
TON. The Fertility of American Women. [Census Monograph Series, 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council and the Bureau of the 
Census.] New York: John Wiley. 1958. xvi & 448 pp. $9.50. 

Formerly, any demographer or sociologist who wanted to study the 
fertility of the American population had to collect the statistical data 
from numerous census volumes, special census reports, particular re- 
leases of the Census Bureau, the yearly and occasional publications 
of the Office of Vital Statistics, and private sources. Thus this hand- 
somely presented and clearly commented statistical survey of the 
printed, and many unpublished, fertility data puts an end to a night- 
marish situation. It is also the most consummate and variegated 
study on human fertility existing for any country. Because of the 
uniqueness and the richness of this work, directed and written by out- 
standing experts in the field, its findings can hardly be epitomized or 
its merits appraised according to the rote of book reviewing. That 
“limitations of time, space, and money” precluded a more elaborate 
treatment is regretfully admitted by the authors themselves. This 
review, therefore, is restricted to a sketchy description of the general 
content and some special findings. 

The investigations begin with an illuminating flashback into the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and close with cautious projec- 
tions of future fertility trends. The main body of the book, however, 
consists of comparisons of differential fertility rates, as a rule for the 
census years 1950 and 1940, but often also for 1910, and occasionally 
for other years. A rich array of mostly cross-classified characteristics 
relates to the occupation and income of the husband, labor-force status, 
eilucation of women, ethnic groups (native-born white, foreign-born 
white, non-white women), and type of residence (urban, rural non- 
farm, rural farm). 

The fertility measures that the authors apply are the number of 
children ever born and the number of children under five years (fer- 
tility ratios) to every thousand women, as well as to every thousand 
women ever married, analyzed by age classes. From the also-given 
distribution by number of children, “parity progression ratios,” prob- 
abilities of having a first and then successively a next child, are derived. 
The most surprising lesson from these investigations is the fact that 
the higher fertility of the colored women results from the combination 
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of a higher degree of childlessness and a larger share of women with 
five and more children. 

A substantial chapter includes Pascal K. Whelpton’s fertility analysis 
for birth cohorts of native white women, revised, brought up to date, 
and also extended to married women. Its timely usefulness lies in 
the separate study of the “baby boom” and the “reversal of the fertility 
trend” concealed by it. Thus from 1930-39 to 1945-54 the number of 
births rose almost 60 percent, but according to an intricate calculation 
54 percent of this increase was due to a larger number of women and 
higher cumulative marriage rates (pp. 367-68). 

Even the remainder, equal with fertility gains (most for the first 
child), must be evaluated with care. The age at first marriage 
dropped, the first child and often the next children came sooner 
than before, and births, postponed during the depression, were made 
up. The reversal of the secular fertility decline was moderate for the 
middle-age cohorts: “. . . it is quite probable that the cumulative rate 
of the cohorts of 1916-20 which was 2,278 [per 1000 women] by ages 
35-39 on January 1, 1955 will be between 2,400 and 2,600 by ages 
50-54 on January 1, 1970” (p. 316). But the cumulative birthrate of 
the cohorts of 1901-05 reaching 50-54 years on January 1, 1955, was 
2,315 per 1000. This final fertility gain will be much larger for the 
younger cohorts passing through 1955 (p. 392). In any case, childless- 
ness has subsided and the middle-size family has gained ground, while 
the large families with six and more children have continued their 
relative decline. 

A similar development has been observed in many Western Eu- 
ropean countries, as well as in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
For most of these countries the “baby boom” and the reversal of the 
fertility trend have been studied on the basis of yearly marriage 
cohorts, analyzed by subsequent marriage years. This statistical ap- 
proach yields finer and more distinct results than the examination of 
the female birth cohorts. But because of still existing deficiencies 
in the statistics of marriages it will be some time before both types of 
cohort analysis will serve current fertility research in this country. 

Perhaps the authors should have shown that the baby boom was not 
an exclusive American affair. Even before the publication of the 
United Nations’ study on “Recent Trends in Fertility in Industrialized 
Countries,” enough national fertility and cohort statistics were avail- 
able to demonstrate this point. 

JuLtus WYLER 


(1891-1959) 
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BERNS, WALTER. Freedom, Virtue, and the First Amendment. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1957. xiii & 264 pp. 
$4. 

The aim of this book is to study and analyze the position of freedom 
of speech and press in the United States, and particularly the privileged 
role the Supreme Court has assigned these freedoms during the 
twentieth century. While the ground has been covered before, 
Berns’ study is by no means a rehash of previous books on freedom. 
On the contrary, Berns tries to show that “freedom has no intrinsic 
merit” (p. 126), and that what distinguishes a truly good regime is 
not so much freedom itself as freedom to teach and encourage virtue. 
In the climate of our time it is necessary to underline that Berns is 
not one of those sometimes called the “enemies of freedom.” Stating 
that it may be legitimate to deny men the right to teach immoral 
political doctrines, he adds that “whether in fact their freedom to 
teach principles in contradiction to the principles of the regime should 
be denied them would depend on the chance of their doing evil weighed 
against embarking on a course of censorship and suppression. And 
there can be no doubt that there is a danger in a policy of censorship” 
(p. 220, also p. 125). What Berns seems to me to be saying is, in 
effect, that there is something wrong with the Court's “scale of values” 
(p. 148), and that both the more and the less consistent “libertarians” 
have been guided too much by political dogmas that demand closer 
inspection, an inspection they ought rightly to dread. 

Perhaps the key cases in Berns’ discussion are those of Winters and 
Mezei. On any analysis that I can understand, these cases are hard 
to take. That of Winters (1948), an obscenity case, involved the pro- 
tection of “literature” that a majority of the Court regarded as useless 
and that Frankfurter, in his dissent, considered harmful. Later 
courts, with their penchant for psychology, might have listened to 
more testimony as to whether the material was harmful or not, but 
it is not certain that they would have reached a more solid conclusion. 
The Mezei case (1953) involved a man forced to remain at Ellis 
Island for an indefinite period, perhaps for the rest of his life, with- 
out being told why. The decision, says Berns, ‘s “one of the most 
monstrous ever to come from the court” (p. 192). Strong words, but, 
in this reviewer's opinion, fully justified. The effect of the two de- 
cisions was to treat Winters as a wronged man, which he was not, 
and Mezei as a man justly punished, which he was not shown to be. 
And anyone who has not surrendered already to the popular political 
slogans of our time must follow with sympathy and admiration Berns’ 
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plea that a frame of reference be restored to the Court, a frame of 
reference that will enable it to protect speech and action according 
to their merit and according to the justice of the proceedings against 
them. ' 

One must expect such a book to meet with not a few negative 
responses. The problems discussed, like loyalty, freedom, the pre- 
ferred position of the First Amendment, and the use and misuse of 
“clear and present danger,” are too sensitive, and their treatment is too 
unorthodox, not to ruffle a few feathers. Yet this is one of the best 
political books I have seen in some time. The knowledge of the con- 
stitutional law related to these questions is solid and the inquiry is 
searching. The style is marked by an unusual mixture of precision 
and fervor. Berns is relentless in his attack on those who have, he 
believes, like Justice Reed, distorted the judicial process (p. 197) or, 
like Professor Commager, distorted liberal principles (pp. 169, 178, 
184, among others). Perhaps it would be wiser to speak with a certain 
mellowness, for Reed and Commager are not responsible for the tradi- 
tion that was their heritage. Yet the polemic, even at its harshest, 
comes from a real care, and is a refreshing change from the polite 
plaudits of powerholding social scientists which mark so many of the 
books of younger scholars. 

This book has philosophical foundations that few books on our 
constitutional law can match. It could not have been written with- 
out a careful study of some of the serious thought of the past. Its 
frame of reference was not reached by a casual and lazy absorption 
of the prevalent opinions that scholars find around them. Only a 
man with a serious desire for knowledge and a serious concern for 
justice could have written this book. For that reason I believe it will 
be welcomed by serious scholars in the field, whether convinced or not. 

Because of the great political importance of the Dennis case and 
the need for clarity in such a matter, I feel that I should note my 
uneasiness about Berns’ treatment of this. There seems to be some- 
thing unsaid, but not at all unseen, when he writes: “The Smith Act 
is a defense against only one attack, and not the most immediately 
dangerous attack, but whatever can be said against the act, it has not 
yet been used against anyone who is loyal to American principles. 
We may deplore the necessity of curtailing anyone’s freedom to speak, 
but on ‘any scale of values,’ Dennis’ speech ranks low. Very low 
indeed.” 

Yes, but how low? When positivists parade our campuses and brain- 
washers parade our most luxurious avenues? If this is not the “most 
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immediately dangerous attack,” and the ground of imminence is sound 
ground indeed, how low can the speech rank? The Marxism that is 
distorted in communism is itself, it seems to me, a distortion of the 
image of man. Yet those who saw man merely as an animal with 
hunger and other needs were themselves not without love and care. 
Marxism arose in a very real and sensitive response to poverty, hunger, 
and war, however superficial that response may have been, and I 
emphatically consider it very superficial. Even a distorted Marxism 
may rank no lower than positivism or Madison Avenue or a wide 
variety of doctrines taught on American campuses today, unconcerned 
as to poverty, hunger, or war. The men who decided the Dennis 
case were scared. Personally I am scared by Madison Avenue. If the 
Supreme Court can find a formula by which the powers of Madison 
Avenue can be curbed, we shall all be the gainers. 

But whatever may be the differences of opinion as to what ranks 
lowest on the scale of values, the point is that there is a scale, that 
some things rank high and some low, that it is possible for a court 
to identify, with reasonable accuracy, if not with precision, the high 
and the low. This is precisely what raises Berns’ book above the 
usual level. It not only stands in our conscience. It helps to point 
our path. 

Howarp B. WHITE 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 


McCOLLOM, WILLIAM G. Tragedy. New York: Macmillan. 
1957. ix & 254 pp. $5. 

According to his publishers, William McCollom, currently Associate 
Professor of Dramatic Arts at Western Reserve University, has been an 
actor and a director of university theaters as well as a teacher of 
English and dramatic production. In this volume he is also, quomodo, 
a philosopher. His book signalizes a wide scope of reading, ranging 
from Socrates to Sartre, shaped to a philosophical credo of his own. 
Mr. McCollom’s ideas about tragedy are philosophical ideas; his treat- 
ment of the works of playwrights and his discussion of stagecraft 
presumably express and exemplify his philosophical position. If the 
reviewer is not misled, his position is akin to, if not identical with, 
that of James B. Pratt’s “personal realism,” with its contention that 
“selves” (that is, people) are real and their wills free. As against 
determinists and others, Mr. McCollom rests his definition and 
appraisal of tragedy on this reality and this freedom. His beliefs 
regarding what a “tragic hero” should be, what forms his language and 
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behavior should take—and in the “best” instances do—as the action 
of a play moves up to its climax and down to its finish, are postulated 
on this reality and this freedom. 

That there are authors of successful tragedies postulating other 
philosophies only shows that they do better than they know or believe: 
they produce their tragedies in spite of their philosophical creeds, not 
because of them; the true ground of their success has to be that 
realistic philosophy of personal liberty. This holds men to be 
authentically free and efficacious agents, choosing, deciding, responsible 
for their choices and taking the consequences, be they damnation or 
salvation. It holds that the “tragic life” is lived in a Sartre-orial 
“perilous freedom”; that tragedy is this life as “seen by the tragic 
realist,” and so interpreted and uttered. It holds that the “tragic 
hero” is a free, moral agent, that his tragedy is an interweaving of 
freedom with fate; that hence there can be no true tragedy in any 
age or any clime—frvsm the Sophoclean to the current—whose heroes 
are not such, with their ends thus shaped. If the determinists or 
fatalists were correct, Mr. McCollom contends, no tragedies could be 
written; and in cultures where they prevail—such as that of the 
Soviets—no tragedies are written. For freedom is the vital center. 
Tragedy is “a monument to the freedom of human choice,” but to 
“the art rather than the doctrine of freedom.”” Tragedy “bodies forth 


the existence, the surpassing importance, the continual jeopardy, the 
victories and defeats of human freedom. Freedom is the tragic 
theme”—the theme incarnate in “a hero whose metaphysical being 
can act as a creative cause of critical decisions.” Conceptions of 


tragedy postulated on “fate,” “chance,” “fortune,” “necessity,” “in- 
stability” are false. No matter how excellent the art of the dramatist 
who postulates these conceptions, they are false. 

The belief that freedom, however imagined, is somehow intrinsic to 
human experience, and in play in man’s sciences and arts alike, is 
of course one commonplace in the tradition of the philosophic and 
literary enterprise. To this commonplace Mr. McCollom’s discussion 
of tragedy adds the singularities of his own perceptions. These, 
condensed into the sign “realism,” seem to the reviewer to provide 
not a basic but a contingent consideration. For freedom figures in a 
variety of philosophical creeds, many not consistent with one another, 
and first and last it is the matrix of their diverse inconsistencies. 
Whatever be the metaphysics by which a philosopher may sweat to 
account for man and his universe, people will keep preferring this 
to that, or that to this, and a writer here or a writer there will take 
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one of these preferences to image and transvalue in a play or a novel 
or a biography or a history, and his public (if he gets one) will accept 
or reject it as a communication of tragedy. The choosings by authors 
or audiences happen—call them moments of truth, if you like— 
and are no more consequences of one set of metaphysical rationaliza- 
tions than of another. They may even happen as choosings between 
such rationalizations. 

Tragedy happens whenever the whats between which the choices are 
made are felt to be goods, values, and so incompatible that, if one 
of them is to survive, the other must perish. To appraise any such 
choice as “low” is itself a choice that in no way reduces its tragic import 
for others. People who deprecate “The Death of a Salesman” as 
“low” and hence not tragedy do not therefore alter its appreciation as 
tragedy by those who feel the protagonist’s choice to be momentous. 
Far from being, as Mr. McCollom invidiously opines, a contradiction in 
terms, “low tragedy” is the commonest of all in the experience of 
mankind, and the inwardness of it becomes more and more a theme 
of the arts of tragedy as societies become freer. 

Moreover, these arts only occasionally take freedom for their theme. 
Mostly, their themes are the values, whatever they consist in, between 
which human beings, however high or low, make their deliberate 
choices. Whatever a hero chooses, he chooses it as a good on 
which he bets his life against some other good. Hence when he wins 
he loses. Comedy seeks the same consummation as tragedy, also 
through a decision between alternatives. But be the comedy high or 
low, its hero chooses between conflicting values of which only one is a 
good, not both. He also bets his life, but does not lose his bet, while 
the tragic hero does. Even as in tragedy, the bets on which the arts 
of comedy build their action are bets on one of two incompatible 
values—among them those that such words as fate, fortune, necessity, 
and the like are believed to signify. The critical event in both, the 
moment of deciding which alternative to bet on, has the freedom of 
decision for its matrix. This freedom, hence, is not what signalizes 
tragedy as against comedy, or as against anything else. What dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other is the values engaging the decision 
of the chooser: in comedy one is good, the other no good, and the 
good wins; in tragedy the two are equally good, and one good loses. 
Wherever this happens, on whatever level, free minds functioning in 
a free society will envision tragedy. 

H. M. KALLEN 
Research Professor in Social Philosophy, New School 
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